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lH IGH up on the shelf of some dark closet, out of sight and almost 
forgotten, lies many an old family album. It may be you have 
one that contains the pictures of your mother and father, grandma or 
grandpa, or an uncle John or an aunt Abbie. 

l'ashion changes, and it has decreed that the album must be kept out 
ot sight. Sometimes vou have wanted to show these pictures, but the old 
album prevented. 

Now we have reproduced and adapted a number of suitable frames 
tor just this purpose. Designs that just fit these old-style pictures and 
in which you will be proud to show your ancestors. 

It will be a pleasure to show these frames to you. 
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Henry Caner, 1680-1731, Master Carpenter, Builder 


of the First Dale Colleqe Building, 1718, 
and of the Rector’s House, 1722 


By GEorGE DuDLEY SEYMOUR 


Honorary Member 


Y ITH the untolding of Yale’s 

great architectural program, 

Starred as it 1s with famous 

names, it seems fitting that we should 


turn back the fast-facing pages of our 


Colonial history to the beginnings ot 


Yale and recover what we may, after 


the lapse ot Two hundred years, ot 


Yale’s first two college buildings, and 
of the life and work of Henry Caner, 
their builder. 

At an adjourned meeting of the 
Trustees of the College, held in New 
Haven, October 20, 1716, 1t was voted 
to build a “Collegiate House & Rec- 


tors house” and ‘““The Honorable 
Governor Saltonstall” and Deputy 
Governor Gold were ‘“Intreated tO 


favour us with their advice concerning 
the architechtonick part of the build- 


,, 


Ings, 


Governor Gurdon Saltonstall  ac- 
cordingly furnished a plan tor the first 
building as early as January, 1717, as 
we learn from Samuel Johnson, Yale 
i714 (afterwards President of King’s 
Lollege ), 


who began his “‘Historical 





ff. 4. 


Remarks Concerning the Collegiate 
School,”’ November 20, 1717, and con- 
tinued them at intervals to June, 1719. 
He was then a College Tutor and ina 
position to know the facts. He wrote: 
“The Committee of ve Trustees for 
building an House met Several Times 
and at length addressed his Hon’ 
Gov' Saltonstall according to Agree- 
ment for a plan of ve House who ac- 
cordingly gave it and provision for 
making ve building; by Jan‘ 8, 1716-7 
the began to get timber.’ 

The Governor having furnished the 
plan, the Reverend Samuel Russel of 
Brantord, in W hose house, by Brantford 
Green, the historic first scene in the 
founding of the College took place in 
IT Ol, prepared the specifications for 
the “great timber for sd house,” by 
which its size and form, and so the 
outstanding character of the building, 
were determined. The Rev. Mr. Rus- 
specifications for Yale's first 
building may well be transcribed here 


* 


sel’s 


*Dexter’s Documentary History of Yale University, 
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in full for comparison, if one is so 
minded, with Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers’ (Yale 1 d5dg) specifications tor 
the Harkness Memorial.—the Yale 
dormitory of two hundred years later. 


In ve front, 10 posts, 27 foot long; 10 inches 
Square each. 

> Sils <4 foot Long, besides Spvliceing, 
inches wide, & & deep. 

tor ve Hall, 2 girts; 31 foot Longe ; to inches 
wide & 8 deep. 

tor ve Staircases, 6 girts; « 
inches wide & 8 deep. 

for ve other romes, 10 girts: 21 toot Long: 
10 inches wide 8 deep. 

} plates 64 foot Long (besides Spliceing 


Inches Square 


tor the Ends 4 (sirts 21 toot | ony 10: ane 
for the Top 1o beams 27 toot Long to: a 
kor kind Nils ana Cross Sille ’ ° ot 24 Toyyt 


Long: NK > 


21 Summers: 22 toot Long 23a 
if ( ross (sirts 21 toot | ony | Xx > 
tor the back of the house 10 posts 27 toot Long 


square 


(sirts 21 foot Long Ss: ana f 


— 


back &c 2 Girts 31 toot Long 


tor the hall 


ind 6. 

rewhaven Janry. 4th i716-7. | gaue 
Committee tor bul the C miate house tl 
aboue adimenstons for ve vetting ve v 7 . 
| sc he S¢ 


Wittnes my hand 


Samuel Russel. 


Mr. Dexter in his “Yale Biographies 
and Annals” (p. 161) says: “Though 
a site tor the college Was not Vet 
secured, preparations began early in 
January, 1717, when the building com 
mittee ( Messrs. Andrew, Russell, Webb, 


Davenport and Ruggles) was tur 
nished by the Governor with specific a 
tions for the timber required, according 
to a plan which he had elaborated.” 


In April 


voted to place the building ‘on the lot 


tollowing, the Trustees 


commonly called Mrs. Coster’s lot.” 
which that lady, who should be re 


garded as a Yale benetactress, had be 


*D Chmerular His forTryv, Pp. S2 





a 


queathed in 16g1 to the Church 

New Haven “for the encouragement of 
religion & learning.” On June 17, 1717. 
the Church empowered a committee 
sell the lot. The deed passed September 
26, 1717. The lot was sold for a nomina 
sum, the Church roo thus becoming an 
early benefactor ot Yale. The lot In 
question, covering an acre and a quar 
r of the 
“College Yard,” as it was soon to | 


ter, was on the northeast corn: 


called, facing what are now Chaps 
and College Streetws. The site 1s 
present partly occupied by Osbor 
and Welch Halls. 

On this lot, about fittyv feet back 
the line of what is now College st 
and tacing east, the “Collegiate Scho 


vas raised on October 8. 1717. Raisings 


in those days were high OCCASIONS an 
doubtless all New Haven assembled t 
watch the great timbers lifted int 


position and to marvel at the size ot 


the building. In later days, at least, 


‘“‘rhum’”” was an Important factor 
the raisings of meeting-houses. dwe 
ing-houses and barns. The death-t 


trom accidents appears in many ol 


Church records, and although histor 
does not record the use ot spirits in the 
raising of the “Collegiate | louse ne WW hat 
student of our early history can doubt 


its 


\s we hay > SeCite the builds 


raised October ee ve Three WEEKS 


later, in a letter dated Octobe 
i717, to Jeremiah Dummer, 
the Colony’s agent in London, 
Trustees wrote 1n part: 


“We are in hopes of having shorth 
pertected Q' Splendid Collegiate House, 
which was raised on the &th Instant 
We behold its fair Aspect in the Mar 
ket place ot New Haven, mounted If 
an Eminent place thereof, in length Ic 


Rods, in breadth 21 feet, & near 3 








ny Was 


acting as 
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fet upright, a Spacious hall & an 
Equally Spacious Library, All in a lit- 
le time TO be Splendidl compleated. ” 
This letter remains to prove that the 
‘+ of soliciting money and material 


for the advancement of learning is as 


ld as the College itself. Those early 
lrustees, all ““God’s ambassadors,’’ 
vere as Wise 1n their generation as the 
anker-trustees of Jeremiah 


Dummer too proved himself an adept 


today. 
ollector of funds and had the happi 
ness to make such good use of the letter 
n question as To secure a substantial 
ontribution to the infant college trom 
Elihu Yale, who, within a vear, was to 
ave his fame perpetuated by the 


adoption of his name tor the institu 


tion. NO patron of education, unless 


John Harvard be excepted, ever vot 


more tor his money than that same 
merchant-prince. In this matter, Yale 
L\ llege scored over Harvard, tor 
Kiihu Yale was a native of Boston and 


not of New Haven, as is sometimes 


It is significant that Samuel John- 
son nowhere 1n his narrative mentions 
the builder of the “Splendid Collegiate 
House.” The Honourable Governor 
Gurdon Saltonstall occupied the center 
of the stage that Johnson saw, but for- 


tunately we hav Cc other sources of in- 


tormation. The first appearance ot 
Caner s name on the rown records ot 


New Haven is in January, 1722, when, 
with Samuel Andrews, Junior, of Mil- 


> 


ford, he bought al parcel ot land in New 
Haven from Capt. John Munson, mil 
er. The first appearance of the name 
n the College archiy Cs, howe er, ap 
pears five vears earlier, when, at a 


meeting of the Trustees on September 


i}, ITI7, it was: 


“Agreed & Ordered that wt Bills of 
iebt Mr. Caner shal] bring Signed or 





allowed by Mr. Andrew or Mr. Russel 
the Treasurer of ve Collegiate School 
Mr. John Prout, shal & is hereby im- 
powered to make payment of.’’* That 
was under date ot September 13, 1717. 
Caner's name does not again appear in 
the College archives until a vear later, 
when, at the Trustees’ meeting held 
September 10, 1718, on Commence- 
ment day, it was voted to sell certain 
goods donated by ve Hon Elihu 
Yale and after detraving charges “‘to 
pay such sums as are due to Mr. 
At the same time, Mr. Russel 
and Mr. Davenport were directed to 
‘“Reckon with Mr. Caner, & to draw 
out of the moneys of this School, here, 


Caner.’ 


or at Boston such sums as are due to sd 
Caner, & make him payment & further 
to determine sd Caners tarther 1m 
ployment about ve Service of our Col 
ledge, as they Shall find best.”t The 
votes mention no one but Caner in 
connection with the building, and the 
necessary inference tO be drawn trom 
them is that Caner was in charge of the 
work as master-builder. 

Henry Caner, probably pronounced 
‘“Canner,”’ was born in or about 1679, 
at Long Ashton, near Bristol, kngland. 
What training he had there is entirely 
unknow n,as are also the considerations 
that induced him to remove with his 
family to Boston, where he was living 
as early as 1710; nor does any record 
remain of any work done by him in 


Boston, except the enlargement in 


I710-171¢ of King’s Chapel, a wooden 
structure of 1O5S—16sg, erected under 
the patronage of Sir kdmund Andros 
and said to have been the first E.pisco- 
pal house of worship in New England. 
In all probability, it was the work in 
connection with King’s Chapel that 


“Documentary Hisiorv, \ 
tDocumentary History, pp. 1 
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Gurdon Haltonstall 


OF CONNECTICUT, FROM HE ORIGINAL 1! rING IN YALE DININ 


» ROOM 
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brought Caner to the attention of 
Governor (surdon Saltonstall (1666- 
1724), a native of Massachusetts, a 
sraduate of Harvard in 1684, and then 
Governor of the Colony of Connecticut. 
Saltonstall, able, eloquent, highly pro- 
ficient in the grand gesture, was very 
much the “‘man of affairs,” and likely 
to know what was “‘going on” in Bos- 
ton, Where beyond doubt he was an 
occasional visitor, drawn thence by 
family ties or public or private busi- 
ness. We know that the French and 
Indian War took him to Boston with 
three hundred Connecticut soldiers in 
i710. With his passion for omniscience, 
he did not, I feel sure, neglect the 
opportunity provided by this official 
visit to Boston as Governor, attended 
by troops, to familiarize himself with 
the work on King’s Chapel and, per- 
chance, he then became acquainted 
with Mr. Caner, tor however exalted 
his race and position, he was, according 
to Cotton Mather, “charming with 
Familiar Condescensions.’’ 

No Boston records of which [| am 
aware show when Henry Caner re- 
moved to New Haven. The Trustees’ 
vote of September 13, 9717 does not 
describe him as of New Haven, and it 
may be that the vote was passed 1n 
anticipation of his coming. It seems 
more reasonable to assume, however, 
that he had then just arrived on the 
scene of his future labors. Earlier 
meetings of the Trustees 1n the same 
vear do not mention him by name. 
His son, Richard, was born in Boston, 
June 4, 1717. I am satisfied to conclude 
that he removed trom Boston to New 
Haven sometime after that event in 
the summer of 1717, probably in 
August or September, coming in time 
tor the raising of the building on Octo- 
ber 8th of that vear. It is clear that he 





did not p/an or design this historic 
building. He came too late for that. 
The planning of the building must, as 
we have seen, be credited to his great 
patron, Governor Saltonstall, whose 
plan or design Caner clothed or finish- 
ed as a master-carpenter or builder. In 
the early New England tradition, 
framing and finishing were viewed as 
separate undertakings, and perhaps 
we have an instance of it here, but I 
think Caner hand for the 
framing and raising of the fabric. 

On Caner’s arrival here in the sum- 
mer of S28 fe he took charge of the 
‘““works,”’ 


Was On 


as we have every reason to 
believe, and pushed the building along 
so that though not finished, it was 
used for the Commencement exercises 
held, with great parade, on September 
lO, I7IS, as recorded by Tutor John- 
son in his “Historical Remarks.” The 
occasion, savs he, was “favored and 
Honored with the presence of his 
Hon’ Gov't Saltonstall & his Lady & 
the Hon?®!* Col Taylor of Boston & the 
lLeutenant Gov! Cn WwW hole Superior 
Court.” The Trustees, with the dis- 
tinguished guests, assembled in the hall 
of the new building and “‘Sollemly 
named our Colledge by the name of 
Yale Colledge to perpetuate the name 
of the Hon": Gov’ Elihu Yale, Esq! 
ot London. Col repre- 
sented Gov’ Yale in a speech express- 
ing his great satisfaction.”” The com- 
pany then passed in procession to the 
Church, where the Commencement 
exercises were held and where “‘“The 
Hons Saltonstall in a Latin 
speech congratulated the Trustees on 
their Speech and on the comfortable 
appearance of things, with relation to 
their School.” . : 

‘All which ended the Gentlemen all 
returned to the Colledge hall where 


Taylor 


Gsov'! 
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they were Entertained with a splendid 
Dinner, & The Ladies at the same time 
were also I ntertained 
how] in the Library, after which the, 


; 


we are not told 


sung the 4 first verses in v° 6¢ Ps. and 
so the Day ended. Fvery thing was 
managed with so much Order & Splen- 
dour that the fame of it extreamly dis 
heartened the Opposers & made op- 


position fall before it, & an Account of 


the whole whereof was sent to 

Honourable Patron Gov". Yale.’”” 
The reader will not tail to note that 

in the Yale Commencements of today; 


Our 


the academic procession In all the 
bravery of colorful millinery, starts 
trom very near the site of that first 
Yale building and swings around the 
successor of the meeting-house of 1718, 
in memory of that second Yale Com 
mencement in New Haven, an ancient 
tradition well carried on to the reminis- 
cent tolling of the meeting-house bei 
in the incomparable tower designed by 
Ithiel Town (1784-1844.) 

No doubt Henry Caner was present 
at this “s 
but I fear his name was not mentioned 
as the first 
building. It is clear that the outstand- 
Ing hgure ot the occasion was “the 
Honble. Gsov' Saltonstall,”’ on W hom 
the Trustees had devolved 
of looking after the 
“architectonick part’ of the 
buildings to be erected in New Haven 
tor the College. 

In Trumbull’s “History of Connect- 
icut,’’ it 1s recorded that when Rich- 
ard, Earl of Bellomont, arrived trom 
England in New York on April 21, 
1Ogd, he received by 
gentlemen delegated by the General 
Assembly of the Colony of Connecticut 


celebration of 1718, 


‘olorious 


master-builder of Yale’s 


responsibility 


new 


Was SeVe ral 


to congratulate him upon his sate ar- 


“Documentary History, p. 1st 





the chiet 


rival. Saltonstall, not then Go 

but the minister of the Church jn N¢ 
london, was one of these delegates 
On that happy occasion of felicitation, 
His Lordship Was especiall im] resse 
by the Reverend Mr. Saltonstall. Say: 
Mr. Trumbull, “Mr. Saltonstall wa 
particularly noticed by the Ear! 
appearing fhe most like a nob 

any person he had ever seen bef 
America.” It Mr. 

minister of the gospel, so impressed th 
Karl of Bellomont in 1698, how mucl 


Saltonstall. as 


more impressive he must have bee 


and how grand his air as he appeare 
at the Yale Commencement of 171%. 
then the Governor of the Colony ap 


the “first gentleman” of its “Gold 


Ave.’ which our historians place a 
about this time and betore the “O! 
Krench War.” | have already e 


pressed the fear that His Excellen 
was too much taken up with his dig 
Henr 


— 


nity and fine manners to give 
Caner his due as the master-b 


the building, with its “spacious” ha 
and library and all the rest. One gets 
the impression that Governor Salton 
stall “‘specialized in omniscience’’—o 
at least that his tendency was in that 
It Caner did not get his 
due, however, he will not stand alone 
ven in our day, the architect is mor 


direction. 


likely tO be iwnored than recoyuniZed 
His work, it it be a work ot art, 1S | 

final abode. Mr. Royal Cortissoz on 

the other day suggested that archi 
tects should sign the buildings erectec 
trom their designs, just as painters 
sign their canvases! 

Just how the building looked whe 
it was finished we can only conjecture, 
since no adequate drawings or repre 
sentations of it have survived. With its 
long frontage on the Green, it was 
placed to the best advantage as 
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appearance and also to get the eastern 
light. Its very narrowness of twenty to 
twenty-two feet made it perhaps the 
best lighted building Yale ever had. 
That was the ‘Age of Candle-light”’ 
and it was imperative that daylight 
should be utilized to the utmost. Very 
long, very narrow and three stories 
high, with garrets, it is hard to imagine 
the building as an attractive design, 
but we may not be too sure that Caner 
did not so pitch its roof lines and place 
its chimneys and dormers, its other 
windows and entrances,as to give the 
building a character pleasing if quaint, 
especially if the belfry was graceful in 
form and of correct proportions. If 
Caner succeeded anything like as well 
with the “Collegiate School” as he did 
five vears later \W ith the Rector’s house, 
of which we have a drawing, we may 
be sure that the building, despite its 
length and narrowness, had much to 
commend it. Its chief fault of design— 
that of narrowness—was no fault of 
Caner’s but the fault of Saltonstall, 
who furnished the p/an. The form of 
the building had been fixed before 
Caner came to New Haven in the sum- 
mer of 1717. 

The building is thus described by 
Mr. Dexter: 

“It was of wood, from one hundred 
and sixty-five to one hundred and 
seventy feet in length, and twenty-two 
feet in width, three stories high, twen- 
ty-six feet from the ground floor to the 
cornice, above this being a steep-re voted 
attic, with dormer windows. There 
were three entries, each running 
through the building, with outside 
doors both in front and rear on the 
first story. The room at the south end, 
on the first floor, probably about 
thirty-one feet by twenty-one, Was 
used as a dining hall and chapel, and 


the room directly over it as a library. 
Besides these, there were twenty-two 
rooms (including the attic), with bed- 
rooms attached—accommodating at 
first two, and afterwards three persons 
each, or sixty-six in all; the attics, 
however, were not finished until about 
three vears later. Attached to the west 
side of the dining hall and adjoining 
entry, was a kitchen of one story, 
about thirty-three feet by thirty.’’* 
Since Mr. Caner died September 22, 
1731, he probably never saw the ‘‘Col- 
in its full glory. At 
least, since the records show no dis- 
bursements for paint until 1734 and 
1736, I conclude that the building did 
not acquire its famed blue color until 
after his death. This color has been 
much disputed. The Rev. Samuel 
Peters (Yale 1757), in his celebrated 
and little-understood ‘‘General His- 
tory of Connecticut,” written in Lon- 
don for the edification of a disgruntled 
but wonder-loving English public, 
“Yale College is built with wood 
and painted a sky color; it 1s 160 ft. 
long and three stories high, besides 
garrets.’’ Just what this “sky color”’ 
was is made clear by the account 
presented October 18, 1736, to the 
“Honourable Generall’’ Assembly. The 
account itemizes ““'% barill of /améb 
black \italics mine] to colour the house.”’ 
It also itemizes “ovle,”’ ‘red 
occar”’ (ochre), and a large quantity of 
white lead. The “lamb black’’ item 
settles the question of the color of the 
“Collegiate house” and proves that 
the first Yale building was not painted 
blue in the sense that any blue pigment 
was used. Those who trace the adop- 
tion ot blue as Yale's color to the color 
of Yale’s first building, must look else- 
where for the origin ot the choice. 


legiate House”’ 


SaVs, 


‘ 


‘ . >? 
occa’, 


*Wexter’s Yale Biographies and Annals, p. 198. 
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Lamp-black and white lead produce 
the bluish or lead color almost uni- 
versally used in painting the better 
class of houses 1n the Colonial period. 
The coloration of the houses indicated 
on Wadsworth’s map otf 1740 estab- 
lishes this point. The fence around the 
College was painted red, as was the 
fence around the burying-ground be- 
hind the First Church on the Green. 
Parson Peters, in his lively and 
provoking “History,” missed few op 
portunities of slyly making fun of Con- 
necticut institutions, but the college 


building was standing when he was an’ 


undergraduate, and he pokes no fun at 
it, although, to be sure, he does not 
praise it. 

A better witness than Peters, how- 
ever, is the Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler 
(Yale 176s5),a close observer, a caretul 
writer, and a man of an eminently 
practical turn of mind, as anyone who 
will read his “‘Lite, Journals and Cor 
respondence”” must admit. He 
back to New Haven in 1787 
visited President Stiles, then living in 
the Rector’s house, built by 
Caner. The “‘Collegiate School” had 
then been demolished. Commenting 
upon changes in New Haven since his 


Came 


and 


also 


undergraduate days, he says: 

“But the most affecting change to 
me is the loss of Mother Yale. Yale 
College [the “College house’’] was by 
far the most sightly building of any 
one that belonged to the University, 
and most advantageously situated. It 
gave an air of grandeur to the others. 
There are now only Connecticut Hall, 
the Chapel, which is three stories, con- 
taining the Library, and Cabinet, also 
the Dining Hall and Kitchen. These 
are all built of brick, but so situated as 
to make very little show.” 

The use of the word “‘grandeur”’ by 


LL 


such a practical writer as Cutler is to 
me highly significant. The picture that 
remained in his mind of the old build. 
ing may have been colored by the sen. 
timent of a returning alumnus, but 
plainly, the building, as he remembered 
it, Was imposing, and its design, in his 
view, appropriate. | am free to say 
that I attach great importance to this 
brief comment upon the first Yale 
building by Mr. Cutler, who saw the 
building as an undergraduate and, per. 
chance, lived in it. 

Turning now from = such meagr 
word-pictures of the “College house” 
as have survived, to the crude con 
temporary pictorial representations ot 
it, we find them unsatisfactory an 
somewhat bafHing. | 

The first representation of the build 
ing, which is nothing more than a long 
parallelogram representing its vround 
plan, appears in Brown’s Map of New 
I lay en ot [7 24, % aluable as show ny the 
location of the building and as contorm 
ing to the dimensions given in the Co 
lege archives. In fact, the long parallelo. 
gram representing the building | 
Brown's Map is the ov/y contemporary 
representation of the building which 
indicates its extreme length as com- 
pared with its width. 

The next dated representation of 
the building, in order of time, is a wash- 
drawing preserved in the University 
library. This drawing is entitled 
‘The Backside of the College, August 
8, 1743.” The specific description of 
the drawing as the “Backside of the 
College” at once suggests that it was so 
described to distinguish it from a cor- 
responding front-side view, now lost, 
but what the drawing was made tor 1s 
a matter of conjecture. It is more than 
likely that it falls in with other similar 
sketches or plans occurring in Presi- 
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dent Clap’s “College Account Book” 
and used by him in entering rooms 
bespoken by students. Whatever its 
original purpose, the drawing, meagre 
as it is, confirms prior descriptions of 
the building, except as to its length. 
Its chief interest to me is in showing 
the roof of the building as hipped at 
each end. Mr. Isham’s interesting 1n- 
terpretation of the drawing will be 
found in the issue of the ““Yale Alumni 
Weekly” of October 27, IgI6. 

The next representation, in point ot 


time, of Yale’s first building, as I eval-- 


uate the evidence, is ‘““Greenwood's 
Prospect of Yale College,” the most 
widely known and the most misleading 
of all the pictures of the building. It 1s 
an engraving made in Boston trom a 
drawing by J. Greenwood, who, pre- 
adventure, never saw the building it- 
self. Mr. Dexter, with characteristic 
acerbity, calls it a “fancy sketch” 
and such it seems to me to be. It is not 
dated, but its dedication to Governor 
Law, who held the chief magistracy 
from 1742 to 1745, indicates that it 
was engraved and published between 
those dates. The print was long ac- 
cepted as a correct picture of the 
building, though obviously inaccurate, 
since it represents the length of the 
structure as not more than two and a 
half times its width, whereas 1n reality 
it was nearly seven and a half times as 
long as it was wide. Indeed, almost all 
of the graphic representations of the 
building seem to have dodged the is- 
sue of its great length. Greenwood 
makes a huge clock, set in the roof so 
as to divide the dormers into two 
groups, almost the feature of the 
building, whereas, it is not known that 
the building was furnished with a 
clock of any description. In Green- 
wood’s picture, the roof had gable 





ends, while the wash-drawing of 174). 
as well as Wadsworth’s drawing of 
1748, shows a roof of hipped ends. 
(sreenwood's picture, too, shows q 
squat, circular bell-less belfry, while 
Wadsworth’s drawing, made on the 
spot by a student as familiar with the 
building as with his father’s house and 
an occupant of it, shows a high-post, 
open belfrey housing a flaring bell 
What makes me think, also. that 
Greenwood never saw the building js 
the fact that he omits all windows from 
its north end. I think that Greenwood 
made his picture from a description 
which did not cover the ends of the 
building and that he threw in the clock 
as an ornament, rather than as a 
horological fact. 

By tar the most trustworthy repre. 
sentation of the building that has come 
down to us Is, 1n my opinion, the 
original drawing made in 1748 by 
James Wadsworth, of Durhan, a Yale 
Senior of that vear, on his famous 
“Plan of the City of New Haven, 
Taken in 1748,” of which the “College 
house”’ is, in a way, the outstanding 
feature. The original drawing, now in 
the University archives, has never 
been reproduced, so far as I know, and 
the public is familiar with it only in 
the form in which it was engraved in 
1806 by William Lyon, by whom the 
crudities of the drawing were elimina- 
ted and Wadsworth’s representation 
of the building considerably amplified 
and “‘dressed up.” 

Small as the original picture ts, a 
three-story structure having three en- 
tries can plainly be made out. The r ot, 
which seems To be hipped, as suggested 
by Mr. Isham, has ten dormer windows 
and six chimneys and is surmounted 
by a belfry containing a bell. Green- 


wood’s belfry, as we saw, contained 
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no bell, although there must have been 
a bell, if not originally, at least as early 
as 1720, as we learn by a letter written 
from New Haven, December 31, 1720, 
by Timothy Cutler, to the Rev. Tim- 
othy Woodbridge (Harvard 1675) of 
Hartford, one ot the original Trustees. 
Mr. Cutler savs, at the end of his let- 
ter, “The College Bell is now raised 
and gives a very pleasant clear Sound, 
and we are humbly thankfull to Mad™ 
Woodbridge’s Generosity in it—To 
whom I give my service as well as to 
vourselt.’’* 
~ Madam Woodbridge, the donor of 
this bell, was a very great lady, being a 
daughter of the Hon. Samuel Wyllvs of 
Hartford. Mr. Wor <i bridge Was her 
third husband. Of course, this bell 
presented an irresistible temptation 
to the students, W hose penchant tor 
bell-ringing exists \W here\ er bells are 
found. At a meeting of the Trustees on 
October 16, 1723, 1t was voted, “That 
every Member of this College who 
shall make any publick Disturbance 
by Hallooing, singing or ringing the 
Bell, unseasonably Firing Gunns or 
otherways shall be fined not exceeding 
Half a Crown for the first Offence.’’7 
We hear nothing more about this 
bell presented in 1720 by Madam 
Woodbridge. Cracked it doubtless Was 
by some student w hose \ gor asa bell- 
ringer exceeded his discretion. Twenty- 
odd vears later, however, at a meeting 
of the Trustees on September 5, 1742, 
they voted that the “Thanks of this 
Board be returned to Madam Clap tor 
her great goodness and Generosity in 
furnishing this College with a new 
Bell and that some persons be deputed 
in their names to do it & at the same 
time the Rev? M*® Sam! Whittmann 


*D Cumerntilary History, pp. 208-209. 


tT) honenlarn Hist at }. 24. 


& M* Ebenezer Williams were ap- 
pointed to do it. Tt 

Madam Clap, the donor of the “new 
Bell” was, like Madam Woodbridge, a 
very great lady, judged by blood and 
social position, which counted more 
then than now. She was a daughter of 
Hon. John Haynes (Harvard 168g) of 
Hartford, a granddaughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Haynes (Harvard 1658) and 
a great-granddaughter of Gov. John 
Haynes, the first Governor of the Con- 
necticut Colony. She married in suc- 
Elisha Lord (Yale 
Rosewell Saltonstall (Harvard 1720), 
son of Governor Saltonstall, and Presi- 
dent Clap, whose second consort she 
W.as. 

Now a bell called “President Clap’s 
bell” is said to be still in existence and 
tO be one of the prized relics preserved 
today in the house of a College fra- 
ternity which must be nameless. The 
curious fact is that the actual bell in 
question is described as having a flaring 
lip, while the minute object represent- 
ing the bell in James Wadsworth’s 
original drawing also has that marked 
characteristic. A careful examination 
of the drawing, under a glass, shows be- 
vond peradventure, what young Wads- 
worth, the maker of the drawing, saw 
in that belfry, and did his best to 
delineate, a flaring bell. The tradition 
of the relic referred to is that although 
called “President Clap’s bell,” it was 
presented tO the College by Madam 
Saltonstall and had been recast in 
England. The fact that Madam Clap, 
who presented a “‘new Bell” to the 
College in 1742, was Madam Rosewell 
Saltonstall at the time of her marriage 
to President Clap, may well be taken 
to indicate that the ‘“‘new Bell” was 
none other than the first bell presented 
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in 1720 by Madam Woodbridge, sent 
to England and recast. In either case, 
the relic may be the only surviving 
souvenir of Yale’s first building. 
Undoubtedly far more reliance is to 
be placed upon the original drawing 
made by James Wadsworth in 1748, 
than upon the engraving made from it 
by Wilham Lyon in 1806. The north 
ern end of the “College house’’ was 


torn away in 1775-1776, and the 
building entirely razed in 1782, so 


that about a quarter of a century 
elapsed after the complete destruction 
of the building before the drawing was 
engraved in 1806. Lyon therefore had 
no recourse to the original building for 
instruction and guidance in making his 
engraving, and it may be that he never 
saw it really to observe it. At any rate, 
in engraving the building, he unduly 
shortened it and gave it a closed bel- 
try, instead of the open, high-post 
belfry of Wadsworth’s original draw- 
ing, and he provided the bui'ding with 
six entries, instead of three, as shown 
in Wadsworth’s drawing. Of course, all 
of these changes may have been 
made before the building was razed, 
but the College accounts do not war- 
rant any such supposition. They rather 
run counter to it. It seems that as the 
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building of Connecticut Hall, begun in 
1750, approached, the “‘College house” 
was allowed to fall into decay and such 
was its condition when Wadsworth’s 
| have no idea that 
anything to speak of was spent on the 
after 1748. If that 
view is correct, Lyon had no justifica 


map was made. 
“College house”’ 


tion for changing the building as repre- 
sented by Wadsworth, whose map he 
pretended tO reproduce. 

The next dated representation ot 
the ““College house” Known to me 1s 
engraved on James Meldrum’s powder- 
horn, now owned by the Rev. Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes (Yale 
than whom no man living is_ wiser 
concerning Yale’s early history. This 
powder-horn, engraved under the date 
of 1759, presents a crude but somewhat 
elaborate representation of “New 
Havene Town.” Probably Meldrum en- 
eraved the horn not in New Haven, 
but as an exile from home, somewhere 
in the service. He was, I believe, a 
soldier in the French and Indian War. 
I judge, therefore, that the drawing 
was done from memory and if so, 1s of 
inferior value as evidence. But Mel- 
drum’s drawing fairly indicates the 
proportions of the building and shows 
its belfry, but no clock. As I view it, It 
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fe 
at shows a hipped roof, but that is not this drawing, the spire of the ‘“Atha- 
a clear. neum’’ (1761-1762) rises back of the re- 
n- President Stiles’ m: ap ot September, maining portion of the ‘College house,” 
n, --<. of which the original drawing is while “Connecticut Hall” (1750-1752) 
re in the collection of the New Haven _ is seen through the opening made by 
a Colony Historical Society, provides cl removing the north end of the me ty, 
ir. very meagre record, but is interesting lege house.” 
ig as showing the ‘“‘College house,” with Honeywood's drawing, dated 1779, 
of its northern half cut away and even _ provides a rude perspective of the then 
|. the belfry gone. Stiles’ drawing is on remaining fragment of the building on 
he too small a scale to give details of in- avery small scale from the north, and 
NS terest, and he was not a sufficiently adds very little to our knowledge of 
it close observer be dependable. In the building itself. The drawing, how- 
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ever, confirms the Stiles’ drawing 1n 
not showing the belfry, which must 


have disap peared with the razing of the 
1770. 


north end of the building in 5 
The buildings shown by Honey wood 
form a background for a portrait of 
George Welles, C apt ain of a Students’ 
the invasion of New 
Haven in I77g. Connecticut Hall is 
seen, with the “Athaneum” beyond, 
and close tO College street stands the 
the original 
‘College northern end 
mutilated. Small as the picture ts, the 
pinched-up, stilted character of the 
building is made clear. 

The 


femporaneous representations ot the 


Compan\ at 


remaining tragment. of 


house,” 1tS 


above list covers all of the con- 


building of which | am aware, but cer- 
tain details of its construction and 
appearance can be determined trom 


other SOUTCES. 
Following the English tradition, 
casement win 


our 
earliest buildings had 
dows with small diamond lights set in 
ead calmes or wor xien bars. So few ot 
windows survive 


those old casement 


anvwhere, even 1n museums, that it 1s 
hard to realize that the houses of our 
Just 


those windows were replaced by 


earliest colonists had none other. 
when 
sash windows cannot, | presume, be 
definitel stated. It IS clear, 
that the “Collegiate 
double sash windows with weights, and 
equally clear that the students of two 
hundred vears not only broke 
them but were also destructive in other 


he wever, 


School” had 


AvO 


wavs, doubtless far rougher and more 
heartless than the students of today. 
In the minutes of the meeting of the 
Trustees held on October IO, 1723, it 
was 

“Acreed that the Schollars shall be 
obliged to repair the Damages by 
breaking the Glass Weights to draw up 


the Windows Walls &c, which shall be 
in the Chambers they Occupy in the 
College unless they can convict others 
of breaking the Glass & doing the other 
Damages who shall be bound to repair 
the same and the Butler under the 
Tutors Directions shall take Care to 
keep a Quarterly Account of the Con- 
dition of each Chamber.’ 

Mr. Caner was apparently prepared 
for such emergencies as the breaking of 
glass, since his will, probated March <, 
17 32, itemizes squares ot sash 
valued at “£6-8 There 1s 
nothing to show that this ol; iSS had 
anything to do with Yale College, but 
the fact that Mr. Caner had such a stock 
of it in store is by itself significant. 


‘LIG 


: i] 
iiss 


College windows were not the only 
windows that suffered at the hands of 
the irrepressible students of two hun- 
dred vears ago. It is paintul to have to 
that Jonathan Edwards (Yale 
, a native of Connecticut and the 


record 
1-2) 
greatest mind vet to appear on this 
continent, then studying rr a at 
Yale,wrote to his father March 1.1721, 
concerning “‘the 
monstrous impieties, 


disco\ ery ot 
and 
morality lately committed 1 
ledge, particularly stealing of hens, 
geese, turkies, piggs, meat, wood WNC, 

unseasonable nightwalking, breaking 
people's windows, playing at cards, 
cursing, swearing, and damning, and 
using all manner of ill language, which 
never were at such a pitch in the Col- 
ledge as they now are.’ ’T 

Compared with the list of a eK 
rehearsed by Edwards, “Bottle Night,’ 
as we know it, seems to be a tame 
attair. 

Ot course, Yale’s first building was 
without plumbing of even the most 


Some 
acts ot 1m- 
in the Col- 


D dh nEarn Heist ry, p- 246. 
| Documentary History, p. 211. 
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primitive character and with no other 


water sup ply than the College well, 


which quite likely served Mrs. Hester 


Coster when she owned the premises. 
As early as June 8, 1720, the well 
needed cleaning. It is fortunate, per- 
haps, for our peace of mind, that no 
one has turned his wits in the direction 
of taking pictures ot the bottoms of old 
wells. At the meeting of the ‘Trustees on 
June 8, 1720, it was “Agreed that M’. 
John Punderson be desired to get \ 
Well of the College cleansed.’ 

Whether the W el] Was cleaned out or 
not does not appear, but at a meeting 
of the Trustees on April 4, 172I, it Was 
“Agreed that M'. John Punderson be 
desired to take care of getting y* Col- 
lege Well stoned or done with Bricks, 
which he thinks best.’’T 

Why Yale’s first building, dedicated 
with such parade in 1718, should have 
been allowed to fall to decay and finally 
have been razed to the ground in 1782 
is nowhere recorded and must remain a 
Krom the nature 
1-38 


matter of conjecture. 
of the great reparations of 1736 
one judges it may have been cheaply 
built or subjected to very rough usage 
at the hands of the students, or both. 
At any rate the building was destined 
to have a short inglorious lite. In 1775 
--6. its north end was torn down and 
the remnant in 1782,—only sixty-four 
after it witnessed the “high 
” of the Commencement of 1718. 
and it 


5 


years 
doings 
Perhaps it was inconvenient, 
was certainly placed too near to Col- 
lege Street to fall into the line of the 
afterwards historic “Brick Row,” pro- 
jected as early as 1750, when “Con 
necticut Hall” was begun. My persona! 
opinion is that for one reason or an 
other the building did not meet the 


*Dy nmentary Hist i Ve }). 2 i 
{Documentary History, p. 213 
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and that the Trustee 
soon had the vision of what afterwards 
was known as “Brick Row,” and de. 
termined to build a line of buildings oF 
brick considerably back of the line 

the “Collegiate house,’ as soon as re 
College made that 
plan possible. If this is the 
view, 


requ irements 


resources of the 
COTTect 
it explains why the ‘Collegiate 
was allowed tO tal] Into decay 
and Was torn dow nso soon atter | 
built. In its brief lite, we have a strik. 
ing illustration of the characteristically 
impatient Arerican treatmentofabuild. 
ing which has survived its first purpose. 


house’ 


It was 


The College records are very meagre 
in their references to the “Collegiate 
house.’ Mr. Caner’s name appears 
but once after September 10, 1718, in 
the College archiy es in specific CcOonnec- 
tion with the 
then on 


“Collegiate house” and 
April 7, 1724, when the 
Agreed x ordered that Mr. 
rekon with Mr. Caner for 
hath done in repairs of the 
College & order him w* shall be done 
thereon.’ Three years before this, on 
April 4, 1721, the Trustees, “Voted 
that the Rev’d Mr. Sam! Russel be 
ordered to pay Mr. John Trowbridge 
the Sum of thirty Pounds when he has 
finished the College Garrets according 
to Bargain.” In the account presented 
to the General Assembly in October, 
1727, an item of “£34-9-5” appears 
To MI. Canner tor work done,” but 
this item does not specify the College 
house and may refer to work on the 
Rector’s house or to work on both. 
With the pre spect bet re Yale yf neo! 
the finest libraries in the world shortly 
begun, 
that the 
Ib, 1 


‘Trustees 
Ruggles 
what he 


to be it 1S interesting to nofe 


‘Trustees’ account ot ( tober 
738, 1temizes “a mason 2 dayes t 
white wash the hall, Library and other 
places with lime and milk— £1." Milk, 
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skim milk and buttermilk—an Italian 
tradition—was muchemployed in those 
simple, early days for painting houses 
and furniture. 

We now turn to the Reé¢tor’s house, 
the building of which had been au- 
thorized by the Trustees concurrently 
with their determination to build the 
“Collegiate house. Governor Salton- 
$all was entreated by the Trustees, as 
will be remembered, at their meeting in 
Ofober, 1716, to favor them with his 
advice concerning the “‘architectonick 
part’ ot the Rector’s house,as well as of 
the “Collegiate house,’ and I make no 
doubt that he did so. Mr. Dexter, com- 
menting on this vote of the Trustees, 
says, in his “Yale Biographies and 
Annals, 1701-1745, “inthe Governor's 
case this was more than a compliment; 
there was doubtless a recollection of 
his having lately (1708) built for his 
own occupancy, within five miles of 
New Haven Green, an elegant resi- 
dence, on the borders of the lake which 
now bears his name.” From the fact 
that Saltonstall was the chief sup- 
porter of the Trustees of the College 
and from what history has recorded of 
his varied interests and activities, 
| feel certain that he 
“inspired”’ the entreaty that he should 
favor the Trustees with his advice. 
The location of the College involved, 
as is well known, a long and bitter fac- 
tional fight in which the Governor was 
engaged, and it was necessary, in order 
to justify his course and so to maintain 
his prestige, that the first two build- 
ings erected for the College should be 
worthy of so great a figure as he con- 
ceived himself to be, and was. The 
buildings were almost obliged in their 


character to constitute a vind cation of 


the Governor's participation in the 
whole business. If he, the Governor of 


himself 


the Colony, the chief supporter of the 
College enterprise and a very fountain 
of wisdom and learning, was not to 
guide the Trustees in securing worthy 
buildings, where, in all conscience, was 
a man to be found to do it? Deputy 
Governor Gold was, it 1s true, 1n- 
cluded by name in the vote of the 
Trustees, but that, as I judge, was by 
virtue of his office and for no other 
reason. Gold’s name appears no more 
in this connection. | cannot think, 
then, that the fact that in 1708 Sal- 
tonstall had built a fine house for him- 
self in Branford had much, if any- 
thing, to do with the entreaty of the 
Trustees that he should favor them 
with his advice concerning the “ar- 
chitechtonick part of the buildings.” If 
the truth were known, | think it would 
reveal the fact that as early as October, 
1716, Saltonstall already had a plan in 
his head and had already decided, if all 
went well, tocall Caner to New Haven. 
Availing myself of the antiquarian’s 
privilege of digression, I pause to note 
that this “elegant residence” of the 
Governor's was a house having two 
massive chimneys flanking a central 
hallway and with the usual fenestra- 
tion of the facade of Connecticut 
houses. After a long neglect and degra- 
dation, it was burned to the ground in 
November, 1909, unfortunately with- 
out having been measured or described 
by any student of our early work. It 
is said to have had ‘‘a broad hall and 
massive oaken stairway,’ much wain- 
scoting and a “room of state’’ hung 
with embossed leather “‘representing a 
stag hunt ina forest, with a large and im- 
posing retinue of huntsmen, horses and 
hounds: it covered the tour sides of the 
room and wasimported from England.’’* 


*New Haven Colony Histertcal Soctety Papers, 
Vol. Il, pp. 187-88. 
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It is “passing strange’ that no con- 
temporary writer or diarist makes any 
reference to all this splendor, which, in 
my opinion, never existed in any such 
measure. I can see in it little more than 
the effulgence ot the owner reflected on 
his house, fine for its day, no doubt, but 
not “up to the brag,” to quote the 
“Sage of Concord.” Isham does not 
refer to the house in his “Early Con 
necticut Houses’” (1900), much less de- 
scribe it. I suspect that the house has 
been greatly glorified to provide a suit- 
able background for the glorious figure 
of Governor Gurdon Saltonstall, al- 
though he seems to have lived in it 
very little. The sturdy farmers ot 
Branford did not, I fancy, bend the knee 
to his greatness or render due homage 
to his knightly race. 

“At the session ot the Gseneral \s- 
sembly, in October, 1721, an Act was 
passed ‘for the better Regulating the 
Duty of Impost upon Rhum, which 
provided that the entire revenue 
collected trom that source, tor the Two 


TO be 


vears next ensuing, should be applied 
to the building ot the Rector s house. 
The Treasurer's books show that over 
£300 (probably in bills of credit) were 
ultimately received in this way. kn 
couraged by this promise of aid, the 
Trustees, when spring opened, con 
tracted Mr. Caner tO build t 
{hoc a dwelling-house, on the lot on 
the southwest Cormer ot College and 
Chapel streets, containing about one 
and one-half acres, and ofttered to the 
Trustees by the New Haven Church, 
W hich had received Iitasa gift trom its 
second minister, the Rev. William 
Hooke, on his return to England, in 
1656. The deed conveying the property 
on receipt of £43, did not pass until 
October 20, 1722, after the house had 
been completed. This dwelling-house, 


- 


with 


rr. 


Standing about twenty feet back fro 
the street, was 44! feet in front, by 
teet in depth, and had two stories, wit 
an attic. It is still remembered as 
oC od speciment of colonial architectur: 
with its double front doors, and wii 
hall running trom front to rear. A vig 
of the building is given in W. L. Lang 
lev's ‘Yale College,’ * 4%. The re W; 
also a large barn on the southern s 
of the lot. President Clap star 
Annals, p. 31) that the house and lar 
cost in all £260 sterling, of which £): 
came from private subscription, f'; 
trom the ‘brief’ authorized by the As 
sembly, £115 from the tax on rum.a 
{ss trom the proceeds of Govern 
Yale's last donation; but 
remembered that these figures woy 


5 


it should 


hay e TO be nearl\ doubled if viven 
the values of the rapidly depreciatin 
bills ot credit ot the Colony ‘ The hous 
thus built was occupied by rector W 
liams, Presidents Clap, Stiles, 
Dwight. In 1797 it was ‘in a state 
oreat decay, and steps were tak 
President's House, 


ro erect a new 


the present College Square, whi 
was occupied by Dr. Dwight : 
The old house and lot Were sold 
October, 1801: the house stood 
LP Piling 

Mr. Dexter, in the toregoing quot 
tion, refers to the “brief” authorized | 
the General Assembly. It 
that he never saw the full text of th 
briet, the only Known existing copy 


1S believe 


it (now in the University Librarv) ha 
atter N 


death. This interesting document 


ing turned up in Vermont 


broadside—shows that even two hu 
dred vears ago ‘drives’ tor tunds we 
skillfully managed. Issued in the nan 
of Governor Saltonstall, It Was Ul: 
doubtedly drafted by him and print 


*dnnais, pp 


,- 5sASO 
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By the Honourable = 
GURDON SALTONSTALL, &%; 
Governour of His Majefty’s Colony of Connecticut. 


A BRIEF. © 


\ 
YP LIERE AS Upon a Representation made to the General Affembly Holden at 
Hartford, the Eleventh Day of May laff : It appeared, That the want of a 
Hoafe forthe Rector of YALE COLLEGE at New Haven, was a great 
Difadvantage to the good Order and Education of the Students there, 





AND, Among the feveral Ways which were Propofed to fupply that Defe&, and raifg a 
) Money for that “Exd, ; 

7 f T ahs bt moff fuitable to Endeavour it, in fuch a Method cs might give, te aff 
‘among us, who wip well go the Promoting of LEARNING and PIETY, defgrd in the 
Founding of that S OCIE DM, the moi agreeable O>portunity of exprefing therr Regard thereto, 
on this Occafione 

ND Whereas Thereupon 


A 
The Afemblp Taking Encouragement, from the Generous Dona* 


tions already made to the great Comfort and Support of that Society, by Perfons of 


- 


Diftin@tion in both Eng/ands. 

'AND Moreover Confidering, That 2 fuitabie Portion, out of what Divine Providence 
has bleffed us with,being Voluntar'y Dedicated to Pious Ufes,isthe mofiea td acceptable. 
Way of exprefling our hearty Grtitude, tt Almighty GOD, the Fountair ~o}_all the Ble 
fings we Enjoy ; To whofe Goetnets it — thar we owe, borh cur Abilit**co Contribute 
for we “acouragement of that Society 5 atid all che growing Hopes we have,to fee it prove 
a great Blefling. 


Reflolbey €t Cnait ed 9 That there be a Bricf 


for a Publick Contribution, to be made throughout this 
Colony, for the aforefaid End, 7 


Have therefore in Purfuance of the faid Refolucion and Order, ( by and with the Advice 

and Confent of che Council ) Appointed the Twenty-third Day of Faly next, being the 

Lorp’s Day, after the concluding of Divine Worthip inthe Afternoon, to be the 

Time for attending to the faid Contribution : And the Deacons of the Reipective Congre- 

gations, or in their Abfence, fuch éther Perfon as the Minifter of the faid Convregation 

al) Appoint, are hereby direfted to receive what fhall be Contributed; and co give Notice as 

foon as may be, of the Sums which thall be fo Colle&ed, to Me in Council, thac further Orders 
may be given, for she Application of them, in the moft Effe@ual manner co she aforeiaid Ufe, 


ND, To'the Earent that al Perfons who may be inclined to Contribute to the faid Ufe, may be acquainted 
with the aforefaid Refolve of this Affembly, and the Time bercky appointed for attending te it. 


IT is hereby Recommended to the Miniflers of th: feveral Towns and Parifhes, t6 Publith this 
Order in their refpeftive Congregations, on the Sabbath Day, before that herein appointed for 
the propofed Contribution: 

AND the Conftables of the feveral Towns, are hereby Required, to fix this-Order, in fome 
Publick Place within their refpective Precinéts, at leaft Fourteen Days before the aforefaid Twenty, 
third Day of Faly next, 

Given in Now-London che 13¢), Day of June, 4nno Dom. 1721. In the Seventh Year of His Majefty’s Reign» é 


) . SaLTonsTaLy, 
NEW-LONDON : Printed by T. Green, Printer to the GOVERNOUR and COMPANY. 1721. 
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under his direction at New London. It 
is now reprinted for the first time. 

The site chosen for the Rector’s 
house was the home-lot of the Rev. 
Mr. Hooke (Trinity College, Oxford, 
1620), W ho came to New Haven, 1644 
45, as associate minister with Mr. 
Davenport. Here, on this lot, he had 
his home and in it 1s recorded that he 
brewed his own beer the beer be- 
witched by Goody Goodman in 1655. 
He returned to England in 1656 and 
became Domestic Chaplain to Oliver 
Cromwell, a kinsman ot Mrs. Hooke, 
who was a sister of General Edward 
Whalley, one of the regicides of 
Charles l. When Mr. Hooke left New 
Haven he gave his home lot to the 
Church under the express condition 
that it should not be alienated; but 
Yale acquired it in 1721 under a per- 
petual lease for the sum of £43. How 
the shade of Mr. Hooke feels about it 
is not ot earthly record. 

(sovernor Saltonstall in his letter to 
the trustees, under date of October 23, 
1721, reporting on the amount “‘col- 
lected by the late Briet for a Rector’s 
house,’ says in conclusion: 

“T doubt not but you will enter on 
v° Work as soon as the season will ad- 
mit, and am glad you have in y‘ view 
such an able Undertaker as M’. 
Caner. If in any thing relating to the 
Form of the House or any other Mat- 
ter belonging to It, my Thoughts and 
Assistance may be any Service to you, 
I shall be glad to know It, and for- 
ward a Work soexceeding Necessary.''* 

rom this quotation, it appears that 
the Trustees were so well pleased with 
Mr. Caner’s services in connection 
with building the “Collegiate house” 
that they were intending to employ 
him to build the Rector’s house also, 


*Documentary History, p. 222. 


LL 


and communicated this intention ¢ 
the Governor, who replied that he was 
glad that they had in “view such an 
able Undertaker as Mr. Caner.”’ 

In the following April (1722), the 
Trustees contracted with Mr. Caner as 
follows: 

‘Agreed with Mr. Caner to build an 
House for the Rector fourty four ls 
toot long, thirty eight foot wide and 
eighteen toot Stud with a Barn & wel! 
the House to be fit to live in by next 
Commencement if possible for which 
he is to have Hoc Pounds 40C ot W hich 
tO be paid before the winter N the rest 
as soon as we can conveniently do it 
allowing him Interest for the last Tw 
Hundred til it be paid reserving a 
Liberty vy‘ if any difficulty or Doubt 
arise about the work or the price the 
matter bereferred toindifterent Persons 
mutually chosen. Voted.”’T 

The view ot the house given in 
Kingsley's monumental “Yale Col- 
lege’ (p. 149) must have been made 
from a drawing, since the house was 
demolished in 1834, before the days ot 
photography. The house as seen in this 
view is of the same general type as 
Governor Saltonstall’s house in East 
Haven, and suggests that he furnished 
the plan for it. 
chimneys of cut stone located within 
its gable ends and providing for a cen- 
tral hallway between them. The 
Steep-pitched roof characteristic of the 
earliest New England houses, has two 
dormer windows, which must have been 
original, since they appear also in 
Wadsworth’s original drawing of 1748. 
The square lookout between the chim- 
neys does not appear in Wadsworths 
drawing and probably was a later addi- 


It has two massive 


tion. The fenestration ot the tront Ol 


the house follows the familiar Ne 


tDocumentary History, p.223 
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England tradition of two windows on 
either side of the doorway and five 
above, with the middle window dl- 
rectly over the entrance, which is pedi- 
mented. Nothing whatever is known 
regarding the interior finish ot the 
house. During the incumbency of Presi- 
dent Stiles, the house was the scene of 
considerable hospitality, and_ here 
Manasseh Cutler met that unbeliev- 
ably accomplished Miss Channing of 
Newport. Here also was entertained 
Elizabeth Whitman of Hartford, who 
was a friend of the Stiles girls and a 
great favorite in the higher flights of 
New Haven society. She later became 
the unhappy heroine of one of the most 
famous of early American novels 
“Eliza Wharton, or The Coquette,” 
but that is a part of social and not 
architectural history. 

Whether Caner continued as a build- 
er after the finishing of the Rector’s 
house is not clear. The College records 
contain no further references to him in 
connection with the Rector’s house, 
except on September 10, 1729, when 
the Trustees ““Voted that we allow the 
Charge the Rector has been at about 
his House and Well, & M!* Caners 
turther Account about his Barn... .”’ 
Mr. Oviatt, in his “Beginnings of 
Yale,” credits Caner with the design 
ot New Haven’s first State House, 
built 1719, which stood on the north- 
west corner of the Green, but I am un- 
able to find any confirmation of this 
attribution of the building. The State 
Archives throw no light on the sub- 
ject. However, it may be that through 
the influence of Governor Saltonstall, 
Caner w asemployed on the State House 
of 1719. Be that as it may, he appears 
to have dealt actively in real estate, no 
ess than thirty-eight real estate trans- 
actions appearing on our land records 


between 1722 and his death nine years 
later. 

Caner’s first wife probably died in 
EK.ngland and he married, secondly, 1n 
Boston, December l4, 1/14, Mrs. Abi 
gail (Klagg) Cutler, who long survived 
him, dying here February 2, 1768, aged 
88. His son Henry, born in England, 
probably in 1699, was graduated from 
Yale in 1724 and went to England for 
orders in 1727. Atter preaching in Fair 
held and Norwalk with great accept 
ance, he was called to King’s Chapel in 
Boston in 1746. A man of great energy 
and abilitv, he became ‘the “prime 
mover” in building the present King’s 
Chapel, which replaced the old wooden 
structure which his father had enlarged 
In 1710-1715. It is acurious fact that 
Peter Harrison, the architect of the 
fabric, who lived for some time in New 
Haven as the Collector of the Port and 
died here in 1775, 1s also buried under 
New Haven Green. Boston has yet 
failed to recognize suitably the fact 
that she owes her most famous fane to 
a Yale man, Henry Caner (Yale 1724). 

In his “History of King’s Chapel” 
(Boston, 1833), Dr. Greenwood de- 
votes a chapter to the enlargement 
(1710-1715) of the original building, 
but does not refer to Henry Caner by 
name, though of course mention 1s 
made of his son, the Rev. Dr. Caner, 
who played a great part in the erection 
of the present building (1749-1754). 

Foote,in his monumental two-volume 
‘Annals of King’s Chapel” (1882-6), 
associates Henry Caner, the elder, with 
the enlargement of King’s Chapel only 
conjecturally, as appears from his foot- 
note on page 214 of Vol. I, and from 
his notes on page 3 of Vol. II. How- 
ever, Henry Caner’s name appears 
three times in the “Chappell” archives, 
as transcribed and printed by Mr. 
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Loote, who would, | feel confident. 
have mentioned other occurrences, if 
any, of Caner’s name. Thus, under date 
of July 13, 1713, the tollowing item 


occurs: 
“To Henry Caner—in part £10." 
[ nder date ot kebruary 0, 17] S5 the 


item appears: 
“By Henry Caner in full £12." 
lL nder 
appears 
“Pd Henry Caner in full £19-10." 
No one of these three entries sug 
gests the character ot the service tor 
which the amounts recorded were paid. 
The invariable tradition is that Caner 
in charge of the work, and this 
tradition seems confirmed by the fol- 


date of January 18, 1714, 


the item: 


Was 


lowing entries regarding, “‘/Ae [note the 
definitearticle}] Carpenter” Mr. Brewer. 

\t a meeting of the Vestry on May 
20, 1712. it was | | 

“Voted, Y* Coll Dyer, Esq! Lyde, 
Esy' Newton and v* Church Wardens 
should on Friday Morning with Brewer 
the Carpenter vieu vy Church to see 
what was to be done towards finishing 
vy work, and v* Severall Small Jobbs 
w" was to be done should be Com- 
v v° Said Brewer, and that 
v° Glazier should Compleat his work.’”* 

lt appears from this vote that the 
work of the carpenter (Brewer must 
have been the boss-carpenter) was 
open to criticism: 


pleated by \ 


“June ig, 1712. At a meeting of 
the Vestry at the aforesaid House of 


M: Johns, &c*, the Tradesmen’s 
Acco’ were Laid before them, Brewer 
\° Carpenter present; the objections 
made by y® Committy. Brewer said 
Litle in his own defence; it was pro- 
posed to give him Six pound, ws" he 
said was to Litle, and desired Eight 
Pound wh was agreed on, and paid 


by the Church Warden, Brewer giving 
a full Discharge for all his demands for 
work done on y* Church to this Time, 
he allowing Six Pound towards alter- 
ing the Church, w first 
ducted out ot his Accot.”’ 

1 think it fair to infer that if Caner 
had been emploved as the carpenter he 
would have called the 
Committee rather than Brewer, and 
held responsible tor the work done. He 
is not mentioned in this connection 
and the absence of reference to him in 
these two votes supports the tradition 
that he was the master-builder. Caner 
Was paid well tor his work L 35-10, 
which appears to have been a liberal 
percentage of the entire cost, which | 


judge did not 


Was de- 


been before 


hundred 
pounds. It may be that the original 
records ot the Church contain other 


exceed = SIX 


reterences to Caner, but as already 
stated, I judge that book 
transcribes ev ery thing of interest. 

Dr. Beardsley in his “History of the 
Church in Connecticut’’(1865), savs of 
the Rev. Henry Caner: 

“He was a son of Henry Caner, the 
builder ot the first college edifice, in- 
cluding a president’s house, erected 1n 
New Haven, and name. still 
designates a water locality (Caner’s 
Pond) in the northern borders of New 


be 7 ite s 


W hose 


Haven. The father was trom England, 
W here the Son Was born, according toa 
Statement of Dr. Trumbull; and if he 
was originally a Congregationalist, he 
early conformed to the Church,—for 
he is entered upon the list of communi- 
cants by Mr. Pigot, in the ‘Registry 
Book’ at Strattord, September 2d, 
1722, and his son is entered by Mr. 
Johnson, March 28th, 1725. He evi- 
dently went to that place to commune 

as many churchmen scattered in the 


*Foote, .dnnals « 


f King’s Chapel, Vol. 1, p. 202. 
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neighboring towns were accustomed to 
do—when the only Episcopal clergy- 
man in the colony was stationed there. 
He died at the age of sixty; and John- 
son came to New Haven, September 
24, I 
had 


731, to attend his funeral, as he 
been here six years before to 
attend the funeral of Elizabeth Caner. 
It 1s an interesting fact, that, after his 
ordination in the Church of England, 
SO little were the services ot Johnson 
called for to baptize, marry, or bury 
the dead, in the immediate scene of his 
early religious struggles, that for more 
than fifteen vears the only official acts 
of this kind in New Haven, with one 
exception,—ot which there is any 
record,—were performed for the Caner 
family. 

“The Rev'd Dr. Henry Caner was a 
loyalist, and fled to England, where 
he died, October 39% I-92. at the 
great age ot 92 Or G3 years, at Long 
Ashton, the English home of the 
family. 

“The senior Caner’s daughter Mary, 
born in Boston in 171, married Augus- 
tus Lucas of New Haven, a grandson of 
Augustas Lucas, a French 


emigre 
who came to New Haven in 


16g, a 
brother-in-law of Laurens, the founder 
of the well-known South Carolina 
family of the name. Their only child 
Mary was the first wife of James Abra- 


ham Hillhouse (Yale 1749), a native of 


New London, first of the New Haven 
Hillhouses, and uncle of Hon. James 
Hillhouse, the Patriot (Yale 1773), also 
a native of New London. Madam Hill- 
house, staunch church-woman and loy- 
alist, is said to have induced General 
Garth to withhold the torch from New 
Haven at the time of the British inva- 
sion July sth, 1779.” 

The above extract from Dr. Beards- 
ley’s “History” serves, incidentally, to 


ee 


show the place of the Caners in the 

New Haven 

also the tollowing note trom [ pdike, 

quoted by Foote, Vol. I], page 3: 
“James Abraham Hillhouse, a dis. 

tinguished law ver ot Cy yNnecticut, born 

I> 30, died October 3s 


social scene, As does 


I--S5: married 
Mary, daughter of Augustus Lucas 
and Mary Caner, sister of the Rey. 
Henry Caner. ‘Both she and Madam 
Caner died in the family of Hon. 
James Abraham Hillhouse,—one aged 
84, the other 89. "—Updtke, p. sor. 
The “Madam Caner” 1s, as | make 
no doubt, the relict of Henry Caner the 
Elder, 
honorific title ot “Madam” enjoved by 
the lady is highly significant. Very few 
women were so honored 1n the earl 
days and never, as I think, except in 
recognition of combined social position 
and character. The title ““Madam” is 


who long survived him. The 


rarely used nowadays, as everyone 
knows. Today it signifies not so much 
social position or high character as the 
elder of two women living in the same 
town and bearing the same name. 
What I wish to show ts that the Caners 
enjoved in New Haven more social 
honor than would have been accorded 
them, if Caner had been nothing more 
than a journeyman carpenter. 

Caner died in 1731 and left a sub- 
stantial estate of about £1300. His in- 
ventory shows that he died possessed 
of a musket, a cane, two 
‘“‘wiggs,”’ one Bible, ‘four other books, 
leather as well as cloth breeches, a 
“bever hatt’’ and an ample supply ot 
table and bed linen. His inventory also 
itemizes a few carpenters’ tools, a 


sword, a 


quantity of sash glass, and “‘shop 
goods ” to the value of L 273.1 1.11. the 
latter item showing that he was 4 
shop-keeper as well as a housewright 
and dealer in real estate. 
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The Gravestone of Henry Caner 


IN THE GROVE STREET CEMETERY, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Caner was buried on New Haven 
Green, and his dust reposes today 
probably within a stone’s throw of the 
site of the first Yale College building, 
of which he was the master-builder. 
The burying-ground was located back 
of Center Church and later enclosed by 
a board fence painted red. See Blake's 
“Chronicles of New Haven Green” 
(1898), Wadsworth’s map of 1748 and 
Stiles’ map of 1775. Caner’s rudely 
sculptured headstone was removed 1n 
i821 to the Grove Street Cemetery, 
where it may still be seen in the Hill- 
house lot. On it his name is spelled 
“Canner.”’ 

Caner has no other memorial than 
this modest headstone in the Hillhouse 
lot in the Grove Street Cemetery, but 
his name survives in Canner Street, 
and, forsooth, as a sign on the Canner 





Street trolley cars. | hope that some 
new Yale building may contain a 
memorial to him—Yale’s first architect. 

These gleanings from the faded pages 
of history—town and _ college—have 
vielded little. We see Caner but faintly. 
Governor Saltonstall, his noble patron, 
said in his letter of October 21, 1721, to 
the Trustees, “I am glad you have in 
vour view such an able undertaker as 
Mr. Caner” the only words commend- 
ing him that we have. The fact that he 
was called upon to enlarge King’s 
Chapel in Boston and to build 
Yale’s ‘“‘Collegiate School” and Rec- 


tor’s house suffice, however, to place 
him high among our early New Eng- 
land builders. He was never spoken of 
as an architect, so tar as the writer can 
discover, a name of grander connota- 
tion than “house wright,” if you will, 
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but the Anglo-Saxon homeliness of 
‘“‘house-wright”’ carried its own appeal 
and paints a picture at a stroke. The 
word “‘architect’”’ did not come into use 
with us until a century and more had 
elapsed after Caner was borne to his 
grave on the Green. Now, indeed, it 1s 
losing its real meaning and acquiring 
the narrower connotation of schoo! 
man. 

or all the faintness of Caner’s por- 
trait, he seems to have been able, re 


TL 


spected and prosperous and the Posi- 
tion which his family took in the new 
world tO W hich he came, indicated that 
he was a man of character, breeding 
and force. I have not dragged in his 
family to “exalt his horn,” but as 
showing his social position, also pre- 
fgured by his “‘bever hatt, his “two 
wiggs, his greatcoat, his sword, his 
cane. The average man of that day 
was not so outfitted nor was he styled 
“Mr.” as was Caner. 
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Capt. Matthew Perk 


RLY KNOWN \ 


Che Capt. Matthew Perkins House, Ipswich, lass. 


PQ SMHIS ancient house stands on 
the easterly side of High street 
in Ipswich not far trom Meet- 

ing House Green. For many years local 

historians identified it with the house 
built by John Fawn which in 1638 be- 
came the home of Rev. John Norton, 
the teacher ot the Ipswich church; 
but recent search in the title deeds by 

the late Rev. T. Krank Waters, and a 

caretul analysis of boundary lines re- 

veals the tact that the house now stand- 
ing was built by Capt. Matthew Per- 
kins, probably soon after he acquired 

the site in the fall of 1701. 


ins’ House, Ipswich, Mass. 








NORTON-COBBET HOUSI 


When the Rev. John Norton  re- 
moved tO Boston In 1656 his house 
built by John Fawn) was for a time 
occupied by his SUCCeSSOT, the Rev. 
Thomas Cobbet, who eventually took 
title to the property and his son and 
heir, John Cobbet, sold the house and 
three acres of land to Krancis Wain- 
\ right on June 29, 1696 (Essex Deeds, 
11: 155). Wainwright sold the house 
and tour feet of land on the sides and 
rear to John Annable on March 9g, 
1696-7 (Essex Deeds, 1§: $5). The re- 
mainder ot the three acres, and orchard 
lot, was sold by Major Wainwright to 
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Staircase in the Capt. Matthew Perkins House 


PROM 4 RAWINE BY THOMAS TILESTON WATERMA* 
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Capt. Matthew Perkins on October 11, 
“ol (Essex Deeds, 17: 108). 

The old Fawn-Norton-Cobbet house, 
with its tour teet of land about it, was 
sold by John Annable to William Stone 
March 16, 1707 (Essex Deeds, 20: 108). 
It was afterwards owned by Robert 
Holmes and his heirs, Nathaniel 
March and his son, and Daniel Russell 
who bought the house and land in 1818. 
Mrs. Susan Lakeman, the daughter of 
Daniel Russell, was born in 181s, the 
ancient house still standing, and she 
informed Mr. Waters, the historian of 
Ipswich, that 1t was alwavs said in the 
family that her father tore down an old 
house close by in 1818. The old house 
was known as “the March house’’ and 
that was the original kawn-Norton- 
Cobbet house. 

The house now standing erected by 
Capt. Matthew Perkins and _after- 
wards owned by Daniel Russell, was 
built so near the old Fawn house that 
it covered the ancient well which is 
till in the cellar and supplies water to 
the neighboring stable. The spot is of 
great interest as the place where Rev. 
John Norton lived and wrote his 
earned works and where Mr. Cobbet 
vathered his neighbors for prayer for 
nis son Thomas who had been cap- 








tured by Indians at the Eastward and 
narrowly escaped with his lite.* Here, 
too, Mugg, the Indian chief, came to 
see the pastor, while on his way to 
Boston with a “‘letter of safe conduct,” 
to conter with the Governor. 

Captain Perkins built this house in 
the three-acre orchard lot and there he 
lived. The property was inherited by 
his daughters and was owned succes- 
sively by William Dodge, Samuel 
Williams, Benjamin Brown, Jonathan 
Newmarch, Ephraim Kendall, Samuel 
Sawyer, Richard Sutton, Abraham 
Caldwelk and Daniel Russell. The 
deed of Esther Eldwell for herself and 
her brother Abraham Perkins, to Rich- 
ard Sutton, dated July 26, 1768, 
specified that it was the homestead of 
their great-grandfather, Capt. Mat- 
thew Perkins (Fessex Deeds, Saae 54). 
The southeast half of the house 
was owned by Daniel Hodgkins and 
he built a new house on land to the 
eastward of the ancient house, which 
had been originally used as a barn- 
vard. 

The above data has been abstracted 
from Rev. Thomas Franklin Waters’ 
[pswich in the Massachusetts Bav 
Colony, Ipswich, 1905. 


*New England Hist. and Gen. Register, VAIL. 216. 











The Angle Tree Monument 


By Mrs. EvizaBetu M, BartLett 


MONG the many historical re- 
mains of New England there 
are few whose interesting stories 

are so unfamiliar to the general public 
as is that of the “Station”’ or ‘“‘Angle 
Monument.” The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is the proud 
possessor of this unusual object and 
the small towns ot North Attleboro 
and Plainville have jointly served for 


Tree 


many years as High Priestesses of this 


historical shrine. The slate shaft now 
Standing on the spot marks an angle in 
the original boundary line between the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony on_ the 
north and the Plymouth Colony on 
the south. The tollowing briet outline 
of the events connected with the angle 
tree and the monument 
Dagvett’s “History ot Attleboro.” 
When the Court in 1O4 
ordered the laving Out ot the boun- 
dary line between the 
ies, William Bradtord 
Kdward Winslow 
tor Plymouth, while John Endicott 
and Israel Stoughton served tor Massa- 
chusetts. When nearing the termina- 


is based on 
(seneral 


Two colon- 


and Governor 


were chosen rTO act 


tion ot the course they disco, ered they 
were tar south of the intended point. 
Instead of relaying the whole line 
“they made an angle and took a new 
course so far north as to reach the true 
spot. 


In those early days the marking ot 


boundary lines was not the accurate 
and precise result obtained by mechan- 
ical instruments we of today are accus- 
tomed to having. The demarcation was 
usually designated by a certain side of a 
pond, an oak tree, a clump of stones or 
by some association natural to the sec- 


; 


tion, as 1n the case between Proving 
town and Truro on Cape Cod, wher 
the “‘jaw bone of a whale” served as a 
marker. So when the records tell us the 
line of boundary was a “‘straight ling 
tor forty miles” we conclude it could 
only be in practice approximately a 
curate. 

Now by this detour made by the 
hrst Commissioners it will be seen t 
a large tract of land which should hav 
naturally lain within the 
Colony was awarded to Massachusetts, 
Viz: a part otf Manstheld, Norto 
Wrentham. 

from time to time new surveys ot 





ks 
au 


7 | 
Plymouth 


this line were made. Concerning 

of 1664 we have the following report 
“Whereas the General Courts 

the Colonies ot Massachusetts 

New Plymouth, in New England, 

. the 

bound line betwixt the said Colon 


in order to settlement of the 
that is so much thereof as 1s hithert 
undetermined), order, depute and in 
power us, whose names are | 

subscribed assembled at Dedhan 
the gth of the 3rd month, common 
called May, anno 1664, did the day 
next ensuing tray e| togeth« r into the 
. 1¢ South 


uA 





woods tor the discover) ot t 
ernmost part of Charles River, . 

agreed upon the first station. Having 
measured three miles Southerly of the 
Southernmost part of the said River, 
we marked a tree, and from thence 4 
west line tO Neetmock Rive 


which 
by estimation, we judged to be abou 


—/ 


hve miles, in which line we went 0! 
the north side of a great pond, 
small parcel of coarse meadow, and 0 
the southerly of which pond is an [n- 


Overt a 
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The Angle Tree Monument 


THIS STON I ERECTED IN L7G MARKS \ BOUND BETWEEN MASS 4( HUSETTS 
COLONY AND PLYMOUTH COLONY AND IS Now 4 BOUND STON} 
BETWEEN NORTH ATTLEBORO AND PI AINVILL} 
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dian plantation called by them Seene- 
checonet, and at the said Neetmock 
River we marked a black oak tree on 
four sides viz., with an M. L. on the 
north side and a P. on the south side, 
and several letters under each of these, 
and on the east we set in figures the 
date of the present year. 

‘This tree so marked standeth on the 
side of a hill, over against where lieth, 
on the west side of the river, the north 
end of a parcel of coarse meadow; and 
having marked divers trees in this line, 
from thence we came back about three 
miles and a half past the tree first 


named to that station, which 1s east of 


this west line, where we marked a 
white oak, in a plain full of trees, in the 
same manner we had marked the trees 
aforesaid, at which place we made an 
angle, and began an east northeast line 
to come to Accord Pond, lin ctr. | te. 
of which we marked there a_ black 
tree, . 

These agents w ho “mutually” agreed 
to this line were: —Robert Studson, Con- 
stant Southworth, Jos.Winslow, Joshua 
Fisher, Roger Clap, Elea. Lusher. 

On June 16th, 17g0, the Massachu- 
setts General Court “‘Resolved that a 
Stone Monument be erected on the 


Southerly Line ot the old Colony ot 


Massachusetts in the Place where the 
late Stationor Angle tree formerlystood; 
said Monument to consist of one Stone 
ofsufficient length above ground,to have 
ingraven on each side, the several let- 
ters set on said tree by the Commis- 


sioners appointed by the Old Colony of 


Plymouth and Massachusetts, and the 
date when said bound was first made, 
and this In(s)cription, viz: 

“This Monument is erected by order 
of Government to Perpetuate the 
Place where the Late Station or Angle 
tree formerly Stood.’ 





LS 


“And it be further Resolved tha: 
Lemuel Kollock, Esqr. be a committee 
to cause the said Monument to be 
erected and ingraven as above directed 
and that he make a return of his doings 
into the Secretar ’s office with a Cer. 
tificate from under the Hands of the 
Selectmen of the Towns of Wrentham. 
Attleborough or the Major 


them, sworn to betore some Justice ot 


the Peace, certifying that said stone 
is erected in the same spot where the 
said station or angle tree tormerh 
Stood and is one of the Bounds be- 
tween said Towns, and lay his 
before this Court for allowance and 
payment. 

And it Was done—as directe dl. 

The circle at the topof the monument 
on the north side 
“Massachusetts Colony,” on the south 
side “Plymouth C olony.’ ’ Then tollows 
the text, practically alike on each side, 
with the exception of the difference in 
names of agents from aforesaid towns. 

Those 
Wrentham were: Samuel Fisher, John 
Whiting, Nathan Hawes, Nathan Com- 
stock, Nathaniel Ware, Esqrs. 

While from Attleborough came: 
Iemuel Kollock, Esqr. to superintend 
Klisha May, Ebenezer Tylor, Caleb 
Richardson, Esqrs. 

It is a slate shaft about fourteen teet 





ACCOUNT 


carries the words. 


in height and two feet in width and ot 


“oreat weight.”’ 

“It will be observed that portions Or 
the lettering along the edges have been 
chipped off, either by thoughtless 
youth or those public nuisances known 
as “‘relic hunters.” 

As the custody of the monument 
comes under the Commonwealth, meas- 
ures were taken 1n 1g08 to safeguard | It, 
and the Legislature appropriated 350° 
to restore the lettering, enclose with 


Dane ‘ 
Art OT 


serving for the town of 
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ron fence for protection and also secure 
a legal right of way from the highway 
to its resting place i in the woods. Un- 
fortunately some local difficulty about 
securing the right of way was encoun- 
rered, the discussion covering more 
the time allowed by 
law for use of the money, W hich then 
lapsed back to the State. 

Plainville is to be congratulated on 
her choice of a town seal, W hich con- 
ists of a cut of this monument, ar- 
istically arranged in a drawing sub- 
mitted by the late Mr. Shannon of this 
frown. 

Now we 


than two years, 


of today have an obvious 
luty to perform in regard to this mat- 
ter for the benefit of those to follow. 


lfothis end some of the town officials of 


both North Attleboro and Plainville 


and other interested citizens are tak. 
ng the matter up with a view of secur- 
ng a legal right of wav 


from 


Pe ck 





Street to the monument. It is hoped to 
clear a fifty-foot space to insure against 
fire risk, restore the lettering, erect an 
iron fence about the shaft and place a 
sign board at the point where the path 
leaves the highwav through the woods. 

Anyone desiring to follow the trail 
for a view of the monument must 
observe the following simple direc- 
tions:—take the State Boulevard be 
tween Boston and Providence, to the 
center of North Attleboro and then 
turn up High street over the bridge; 
then take first turn to right at the 
Sayles farm and continue along this 
street to Peck road, keeping to the 
right of the sign board reading ‘‘Woon. 
socket, via Arnold Mills.’’ About 
three hundred feet farther a rough sign 
indicates the path to the monument. 
\ walk of perhaps ten minutes brings 
this silent monitor to view at the end 
of the path. 








kor THE YEAR MARCH 


To the President and Members of the 
Soctet y: 

OLLOWING the precedent set 

In previous vears the Director 

will merely stress the most im- 
portant needs of the museum confided 
to his care. That there should be a few 
such, need occasion no surprise in view 
of the fact that the total museum en- 
dowment is about $135, bringing in a 
xed income of about seven and one- 
half dollars. Our first need is then en- 
dowment, and rather than try to sug- 
gest any particular amount that may 
be required I preter leaving it to the 
imagination of any prospective donor. 
Another need ot the Society, and a 
very vital one at that, is more and bet 
ter exhibition Cases. Dust-proot Cases 
are extremely expensive, costing any- 
where from $300 to $1500 apiece, but 
it is seldom that a museum is so for- 
tunate as to be able to install them 
throughout at the very beginning. We 
certainly were unable to do so, and it 
would have fared hard with us had 
not a number of members fortunately 
known of discarded showcases used in 
shop and charity work, which we were 


able to acquire tor less than a tenth oft 


what it would have cost us to have had 


Report of the Director of the Museum of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 
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29, 1924 


them made. The time has now come 
when we should have more cases and jf 
these cannot be ot the expensive dust- 
proot type would be tar better ti 
have cheap ones such as we are now 
using than to go wholly without. I will 
therefore request that anyone having 
knowledge of second-hand showcases 
adequate to our purpose and available 
for a nominal price inform the Director 
so that steps may be taken to acquire 
them. 

And finally there remains but t 
State again the all important need of a 
freproof museum building. I[ts loca. 
tion and its stvle and all other details 
may safely be lett tO the discretion of 
the Board of 
building should be hrepre of or at the 


Trustees, but that the 


very least as fire- resisting as possib ible 1s 
of the utmost importance. In that con- 


nection [I will say in closing that in 


adapting to our museum purposes the 


barn which we acquired with the 
Abraham Browne house in Watertown, 
we are making it as fire-resisting as can 
well be done, COV ering all four sides 
with asbestos shingles and using fre- 
resisting shingles on the root. 
Puitie L. SPALDING, 
Director of the Museum. 


Gifts and Loans to the Museum 


GIFTS 


Mrs. D. P. Abercrombie, Lunenburg. 
Band boxes, 
straw bonnets, etc. 
Mrs. THomas ALLEN, Boston. 
Pianoforte made by Geib, New York City. 
Mr. Witttam SUMNER AppL_eton, Boston. 


“-"" ' 
articies of costume, 


Band boxes, handmade nats, Parian ware, 


J 


| 
‘+ 





Po ketbooks, 


portrait medals, 
beaker, sign used at Shaker Village, Enfield; cop 
per doorbel! and pull, architectural relics, Dec- 


ham pottery, whale-oil lamp, wall paper, har 


trunk, busk, relics from Pemaquid, Danvers 


pottery, etc. 


Indian implements, pewter 
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Mx. FREDERICK ATHERTON, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bov’s leather boots. 

Vir. Harcan H. Batrarp, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Medal. 

\irs. EteaANor M. Bamrorp, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mahogany chest made from wood from the 
Hancock House. 

Mes.C.C. BArry and Miss E.izaperH WARREN 
Melrose. 

Photographs, daguerreotype, spools for quill- 
ng wheel. 

Mr. (;EORGI * BARTELS, Watertown. 

Leather-covered box. 

Ve. Francis H. Bicetow, Cambridge. 

Scotch claymore carried at Bunker Hill by 
Colonel John Popkin; coffin plates, card receiver 
wned by Theodore Parker; embroidery frame, 
Canton plate, whale-oil lamp, Heath family 
cradle. 

Vrs. Harotp F. Brake, Georgetown. 

Red broadcloth riding hood, damask linen 
netticoa*. 

Mas. CHarctes kK. Bowron, Shirley. 

Child's button shoes. 

BosTONIAN SOCIETY. 

Pewter plates, engravings. 

Me. Tasker B. Boswortn, Marietta, Ohio. 

Children’s clothing. 

Mes. G. WintrHrop Brown, Chestnut Hill. 
Infants’ clothing, embroidered clothing, book 
marks, watch pocket, paper doll, pin cushions, 

painting, etc. 
Messrs. GeorGe F. and Freperick W. Brown, 


Bost yn. 


R. Ball Hughes’ model of equestrian statue of 


Washington. 
Estate OF SARAH OLIVER Brown. 
Silver teaspoons. 
Miss ALice WorTHINGTON BuLL, Baltimore, Md. 
Autograph letter of John Hancock (1776 
coat of arms 1n needlework. 
Miss Annie L. Burr, Dorchester. 
Brass door-knocker. 


Miss Frances L. Cuace, Providence, R. I. 


, 


} 


Pen-and-ink portrait framed with old diamond 
glass. 
Mrs. \W. B. Ci ARKE, Boston. 

Hair bracelets. 
Mrs. Georce T. Coss, Cambridge. 

Ivory fan, French fan, infant’s cap (1797 
Liverpool tile. 
Mas. Winittam H. Corrin, Brookline. 

Tufted bedspread. 
Mr. Witttam W. Corpinciey, Chestnut Hill. 
Clapboard from Pickman house, Salem. 





Capr. Lester S. Coucn, Danvers. 

Longtellow pitcher 
pitcher. 

Misses Cummines, Brookline. 

Umbrella, skates, straw hats and bonnets. 
dolls, patchwork quilt, articles of costume, Ded 
ham pottery, fans. 

Miss Frances G. Curtis, Boston. 

Napkin used by lefferson Davis, bouquet 

holder, piece of flag from Fort Sumter, parasol, 
Staffordshire teapot, night lamp. 
Miss IsaBeELLA Curtis, Boston. 
Spangle fan, medal, Dedham pottery. 
Miss Marcarer Curtis, Boston. 

Astronomical lamp and charts. 


Misses Ci rLER, Brookline. 


Carpet shoes, christening dress, wedding vest 


Wedgewood, Tennyson 


1544), articles of costume, vells. 
Mrs. CHartes Currer, Brookline. 

Coats of arms embroidered in silk—the Wat 
son family and the Lopeaus family. 

Mrs. Georce C. Danrorrn, Augusta, Me. 

Cane from elm on Boston Common. 

Mrs. E. A. Dantets, Boston. 

Dolls. 

Miss Maser Davison. 

Card Case (156 
Mears. L. P. Dean, Fairhaven, Conn. 

Wooden works tor full-length clock. 

Mr. WititaMm B. pe Las Casas, Boston. 

Wall paper, side saddle, trunks, men’s clothing. 
Mr. Fucene M. Dow, Topsfield. 

Ink bottle. 

Mrs. F. Erwin Eiwe it, Cambridge. 

Lace cap and veil. 

Miss Frances Emerson, Cambridge. 

Spoon, slippers, articles of costume. 

Miss CATHERINE W. Favucon, Milton. 

Adjustable desk used at Harvard College 
(1823) by David Weld, glass bonbon dish (1860), 
moccasins, 
slippers. 
Miss Atta Foster (Bequest). 

Kramed lithograph portraits of women anti- 
slavery leaders, plaster bas-relief portrait ot 
Mrs. Maria W. Chapman. 

Mrs. EsrHer S. Fraser, Cambridge. 

Stencil reproductions of wall papers. 
Mr. CHarres EF. Goopspeep, Boston. 


cribbage boards, watch pocket, 


Pencil made by John Thoreau. 
Miss ji LIA N. Gor LD, Boston. 
Articles of costume. 
Mr. LeEonarp P. GoutptnG, South Sudburv. 
Section of handrail from Stearns house, Car- 
lisle, baluster. 
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Mr. Harry A. Gray, Roxbury. 
Medal, nickel zone ticket. 
Estate oF Isa E. Gray, Boston. 
Lacquere 1 tea chest. 
Miss Mary W. Greene, Chelsea. 
Box-straw pocketbook, string 


purse, old wax candles, spectacles, whale-oil 


decoration, 


lamps, Carpet bag, piece of brocaded silk, deer- 
skin trunk. 
Estate or Jane N. Grew, Boston. 
Mourning handkerchief. 
Mrs. Epwarp W. Haz, Arlington. 
Gold locket containing ambrotvpe of Mrs. 
Samuel B. Doane. 
Mrs. CHarres Harrincton, Jamaica Plain. 
Epaulets, military buttons, sash and shoulder 
: , toy cart, tov man on horseback. 
Mrs. Epwarp M. Harris, Providence, R. [. 
Patchwork crib quilt (ca. 1875 
Miss Mary Ek. Haven, Bostor 


Handkerchief box sold at Sanitary Fair, Bos- 


-- no 
straps, spurs 


ton 
\NONYMOI S 
Paisley shawl, lace veil, handmade _ tacks, 
articles ot costume. 
Miss Mary H. Hincktey, Milton 
Iron rod. 
Mins. ArntHuUR Hosson, Haverhili. 
Electric phonograph, rolier organ (1884) 
Mrs. Austin Hotpex, Hingham. 
Wooden doll, : . , daguerreotypes. 
Mr. C. H. Currs Howarp, Bebee, Ark. 
Silk chair covering (ca. 1796). 
Min. Kpwarp A. Hvesener, Dorchester. 
Wal! paper. 
Miss Marcarer H. Jewe xt, Bosto 
Wall paper. 
Mrs. Mary Firietp Kino, Milton. 
Christmas card, bookmark 


Rs. FLrorENCE Morrison KINGMAN, Somer- 


iImMvorotvpes 


\I 
ville. 
Wax doll. 
Miss Marrua A. Know ces, Roxbury. 
Pressed glass cup-plates and tray, toy tea set 
1851), pressed glass plates, silk twist, pin set 
with brilliants, embroidered towels, Leeds ware. 
Mrs. Georce D. Latimer, Boston. 
Infants’ dresses and clothing. 
Miss Sarau FE, Lakeman, Ipswich. 
Fractional currency. 
Miss Grace S. Leavitt, Boston. 
Straw bonnets, lace veil, embroidered fabrics. 
Miss Caro.ine A. Leicuron, Cambridge. 
Tintype album, bread trough, doll’s furniture, 


articles of costume. 





Mins. A. H. Leonarp, W. Newton. 

Part of wooden flail, said to have been used 
a weapon in King Philin’s War. 

Mr. Artuur Littie, Boston. 

Door head trom Perez Morton house (i7¢ 
Dorchester. 

Lirrte & Browne, Boston. 

Model of Beacon Hill monument—-Bulfinch. 
wall paper from Lee mansion, Marblehead; 1/ 
balusters (reproductions), “Toile de Jouv” fo; 
bed hangings, painted paper decorations for fir 
screens, architectural relics. 

Mrs. A. H. LOGAN, Brookline. 

Kashmere shawl, autographed and numbered 

Arabic. 

Mr. James D’Worr Loverrt, Boston. 

Photograph. 

Mins. F. P. McCrevctan, Andover. 

Slippers, needlecase, samplers, articles of c| 
ing. 

NIr. THomas McManon, 

k]int-lock pistol, wood trom a wreck at Char 
ham, Indtan maid—tobacconist’s street 
Mrs. Kincsmitt Marrs, Boston. 

Chinese embroidered apron, Scotch cap, para 
sol, Src. | 
MIASSACHUSETYTS HistrorIcaL Soctier’ 

Mlahoganvy sofa 
\\ ebster. 

Miss F 


Empire style, bust Dani 


EFANOR (ys. \I LF Boston. 


r { ie 


Por dolls, loat SUL 
ER, Wakefield. 


Shuttle, reeds and cylinder 


ie, reeds and linder, for weaving s 
ribbon. 
Miss EvizapetuH V. Morrison, Waverley. 
Intants’ clothing, seal ring, cameos, presse 
glass, Indian implements, harp made 1n 1806. 
Miss Lucy A. Morse, Brookline. 
Gold watch. 
Mrs. ApNer BEALE Packarp, Milt 
Hand trunk bound with tron. 
Miss Marrua Packarpb, Andover. 
K:mbroidered India cotton dress (1789 
Mr. Lawrence Park, Groton. 
\\ all paper. 
Park Museum, Providence, R. IL. 
Bronze mould for casting pewter tea spoons. 
PeaBpopy Museum, Salem. 
Bricks, bottle, piece of charter oak, Harttord, 
Civil War relics, miscellaneous relics. 
Miss SarAH Frances Pettertt, Chicago. 
kramed sampler (ca. 1840). 
Miss Hecen F. Perres, Boston. 
Cut glass compote dish. 
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Mas. James H. Pinpar, Lowell. 
Piece figured silk. 
Vir. THEODORE M. Piymprton, Boston. 
Brass doorknob from the John Hancock house, 
Boston. 
Vie. Paut Porter. 
Vedal—‘“‘Lusitania.”’ 
Mr. Hanky SEATON Ranp, Cambridge. 
Steel for tinder box, pinchbeck watch made by 
fompian with fob and keys. 
Miss ExizABETH WeNtrwortH Roserts, Con- 
cord, Mass. 
Wall paper, section of plate from Lee-Walcort 
use, Concord, showing decoration. 
Heres oF Ouiver D. Rossins, Weston. 
Doctor Busby. 
*S. and Ek. B. Rocers, Boston. 
“The Wounded Scout” and 


“The 


Rogers’ groups 


g the Oath,” original clay model 


= 


Checker Plavers.”’ 

Miss Maup H. Roscor, West Roxbury. 
Egg boiler. 

Miss JoserHine McC. SHaw, Waban. 
“Housewife,” embroidery bag. 

Ves. Emecine B. Simonps, West Medford. 
[wo spindleback chairs. 

Me. Henry D. SLteeper, Gloucester. 
Connecticut potters platter. 

Mas. Crirrorp P. Smirx, Boston. 
Harpers’ kerry musket, dressing gown. 

Brookline. 
lwo feather capes made by Chinese at the 
pe ot Good Hope. 

Meas. Witttam B. Srevens, Boston. 


Brass whale-oil lamps, 6 fans. 


\irs. CHARLES SPRAGUE, 


‘rE OF FRANCES GREELY STEVENSON, 


0D 
“Xe 


DIOOAITNG, 

Photograph albums, ambrotvpes, daguerreo- 
‘Des, engravings. 
Dr. J. kK. Sropparp, Dedham. 

Clapboards from Captain Onion house (before 
“35), Dedham. 


Mrs. CHartes M. Srow, Townsend Harbor. 


Handmade nails, birchbark used as flashing, 
window frame. 
Mr. C. C. Swan, Lowell. 

Glass slag from Lowell glass works, logging 
wheel, powder horn, silver butter spreaders, 
painting on glass, chain for pump, relics. 

Mr. Witttam W. Tay tor, Boston. 

Strap hinges, linch pins, fireman’s hat, wooden 

block. 
Mir. NEWELL A. THompson, Boston. 
Zouave uniform worn by donor in 1862, bovy’s 


sult ot Nankin 


shire ware 


1810), cider mug of Stafford- 
lava pattern. 
Mir. ALBERT THORNDIKE, Boston. 
Gsame Lotto in leather-covered box 
Mrs. J. G. THorp, Cambrid 
Tov turniture, bookmarks. 
Miss Annre H. THwine, Roxbury. 
Game of Boston. 
Mir. W. W. VaucGuHan, Boston. 
[ron discs to heat in fireplace 
Mrs. Roger Wotcort, Milton. 
Darned net lace jacket worn by Mrs. James T. 
Kields, lace cap. 
Mrs. Joun Cottins Warren, Boston. 


(Te 
-» * 


Infants dresses, lace. 
Miss Jenny C. Warts, Cambridge. 

Pressed glass knobs, brass drapery knobs, etc. 
Miss Mary C. WHEELWrRIGHT, Boston. 


Insignia, jewelry, patchwork 


*« ° ‘? 
crazy quilt, 
seiaaiiiien iach - te “ee | 
watercolor schooner Peguonnock; oil portrait of 


Mrs. S. 


Boston; busk carved 1n maple, lace veil, bobbin 


Leavitt, framed samplers, wall map, 


and Honiton lace, smal] steel box, articles of cos- 
tume, oil portrait George Washington (Stuart 
type 
Miss Mary Woopserry, Boston. 

Silk dress (child’s . shoes, etc. 
Misses FE. W. and Isapex Younc, Newton 
Centre. 


Kramed engravings, portrait of Washington 


LOANS TO THE MUSEUM 


Balch House Association. 
Photograph of Bulfinch front, Boston State 


L] 
louse 


Miss A, L. Buaispett, Stoneham. 
Full-length clock made by David Blaisdell. 
BosTONIAN SoclIETY. 
Staffordshire platter. 
Mas. E, A. Danrexs, Boston. 
Wax doll. 


Mrs. CHarces Harrincron, Jamaica Plain. 
Mahogany secretary-bookcase containing pot- 
tery and earthenware including a Boston State 
House soup tureen, complete; also blue Stafford- 
shire ware, tobies, Staffordshire pitchers, Delft 
plaque, etc., copper-plate chintz, collection of 
Stattordshire pitchers, tobies, historical plates, 
lustre ware, Sandwich glass, Delft tiles, etc. 
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Mrs. Aucustus Hemenway, Boston. 

Brass door knocker Hancock house, Boston. 
Miss Carouine A. Leicuron, Cambridge. 

Hair ornament. . 
Mrs. Benyamin F. Pirman, Brookline. 

FKramed need!work crib quilt—head of Wash- 
ington, U.S. flag, eet. 


SHIRLEY-Eustis Housr Association 
Wall paper. 

Miss THEoporA WILLARD, Cambridve 
Four Chippendale chairs. 

Mr. THomas Wititams, Boston. 
[ron trammel, beetle ring. 


Report of the Librarian 


KOR THE YEAR MARCH 1, 1923 TO FEBRUARY 29, 1924 


To the President and Members of the 

Society: 

URING the vear that has just 

passed the library acquisitions 

along all lines have kept pace 
with those of past years and our posi- 
tion becomes constantly stronger in our 
chosen fields. That the library is able 
to carry on as well as it does is well 
worthy of remark, tor we are working 
with a library endowment of only one 
hundred dollars and also without any 
trained library force. In spite of these 
handicaps the Society has accumulated 
a constantly growing collection of 
books, pamphlets, maps, engravings of 
all kinds, photographs, stereographs, 
postal cards and other library material 
either telling or showing what was the 
manner of living prevalent among the 
generations which have preceded us in 
New England. 

Contrary to what may be the gen- 
eral opinion, the Society has bought 
practically no books whatsoever, per- 
haps not even a dozen in the fourteen 
evears of its existence. The same applies 
to pamphlets. Practically everything 
we have of either has come to us by 
gift. We have accepted pretty much 
everything that seemed any way ap- 
propriate, and may perhaps in the 
future decide to cut down some of the 
lines now being accepted. By no pos- 


sibility can our collection of books and 


pamphlets be called a notable one, but 
it serves passably the needs of the of. 
ficers and members and tor the mo. 
ment that must suffice. 

It is in the held ot photographs, 
Sstereographs, engravings, postal cards, 
and in fact any other material, however 
printed, but showing views of New 
England, that our collection is a de. 
cidedly notable one. So far as _ the 
library is concerned this may be con 
sidered our special field and the one in 
which we bid fair soon to lead all com 
petitors, if indeed we do not already, 
as seems quite likely, distance them. It 
is for the purpose of caring properl 
for the growth of this collection that 
the storage capacity of the filing cabi. 
nets has had to be almost doubled 
within the last few months, and ther 
is every indication that it may havet 
be doubled again during the coming 
vear. 

So far as I am aware no other s 
ciety is collecting this material, at 
least on anything approaching the 
scale on which we are operating, anc 
this gives us the pleasing knowledg 
that our work along these lines involves 
a minimum of duplication of the work 
of others. Towards the growth of this 
collection all of our members can con- 
tribute with a minimum of trouble t 
themselves and a maximum of beneft 
to the Society. Everyone 1S constantl\ 
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discarding material of this kind in or- 
der to save space and avoid bother. 
4]] that 1s needed is to bear in mind 
that it is wanted here and will be cared 
for ana hled SO as TO be readily aACCes- 
friends are 

Society s 


sable. Members and their 
remember the 
contribute 


invited tO 
needs and such material 
\\ hene\ er possible. 

For sucha library as ours, operating 
with a fixed income of only 3¢.<0, it 1s 
obviously wise to search out the ma- 
terial most readily procurable by gift. 
\ few years AQO we received the first 
lots of old-tashioned Christmas, New 
Year, Easter, birthday and other greet- 
ing cards, as well as Valentines. The 
interest they aroused was immediate 
and shared 1n by all who saw them. 
Since this material of scarcely more 
than a generation or at most two gen- 
erations ago Was ot such interest tO us 
the thought was suggested that con- 
temporary material would be of equal 
Interest to those tollowing uS a gen- 
eration or two later. When that time 
comes it will be comparatively dif- 
heult to secure the needed material in 


quality and by gift. Evidently the time 
to get it is the present and this thought 
prompted the notice sent to a couple of 
hundred members and printed in the 
magazine. As a result we received 
many hundred Christmas and New 
Year cards, the overwhelming majority 
of December 25 and January 1 last, 
but areasonable number of other dates. 
Probably more than half of everything 
received was kept and as a result we 
have a truly fine collection of this con- 
temporary material. 

In planning for the future your 
librarian can only point out to you 
that no library can prosper long nor 
greatly without such Steady In- 
come as only an endowment is apt to 
supply. Accordingly, in bringing this 
briet repr retoa close it behooves me to 
remind you all that you have it 1n your 
power to help the library not only by 
continual small gifts, but also by bear- 
Ing in mind its larger needs when con- 
sidering the final disposition of your 
property. 

GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 
Librarian. 


UTOW 


Accessions to the Librarp 


krou MARCH 1, IQs 4 


ABBOT 4 Hor KER, Wellesles Hill. 
AppIsON, Miss bE. Frorence, Lyn 
AnL, Henry Hammonp, Newbury 
AtDrED, Freperick W., Waltham 
AtpricH, Tatsor, Boston 
ALLEN, Mrs. THomas, Boston 
ALLIEN, Mrs. Freperick, New York 
AMERICAN SCENIE 
CiETY, New York 
AnDeERSON, Miss Anne S., Woodmont, Conn. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, New York 


INNMAR\ Brown Nii MORTAL, Providence, R. I. 


dvony Wors 


anND Hisroric PRESERVATION 


ro by BRUARY 29, 1924 
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P) 
“Antiaves,” Boston 
AppLerox, Francis E.. Lowe 
APPLETON, SAMUEL, St. Paul 
AppLetron, Wa. Sumner, Boston . 14s 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INstTITUTE OF AMerica, Washington 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, Boston 

Art Instrirutre or CuHicaco 

Bacon, Mrs. NATHANIEL T., Peace Dale, R. I. 
BaLLarD, H. H., Pittsfield 

BALTIMORE Museum OF Ar? 

Barrows, Joun S., Boston 

BarTecs, Georce L., Watertown 

BartrLetr, Mrs. E_tzaBperH Frencu, Cambridge 
BartrLetr, Mrs. Etmer H., Boston 

Barriett, Miss Estecce G., Bridgeport, Conn 
Bas_tey LumBer Co., Newton 

BeLtoe, Enpwarp M., England 

Bemis, Frank B., Boston 

Benson, Rev. Louis F., Philadelphia 

Benron, Lewis H., Taunton 

BeERGNER, JONAS, Newport, R. I. I 
BERKELEY Press, Boston 

BicKNELL, THomas W.,, Providence, R. | 

, Natick 

Bicetow, Francis H., Cambridge 

Bishop, Miss Besste J., Madsion, Con: 
BLAISDEL! A Nis. |. = West Newton 

BLaney, Mrs. Dwicur, Boston 

Bi ISS, Mrs. EMI’ Fis I ast Hampton, Co ! 
BoarpMAN, Miss E. D., Boston 

Boi rON, Cr ARLES - Boston 

Bor PON, Mrs. CHARI ES = Boston 

Bosron ATHENAEUM STAFI 

Boston Sociery oF NatrurAL Histror\ 


BostTon VARNISH Co. 


BiceLow, Miss FLorency 


BosTrontAN SOCIETY oe 


BraAINnARD, Morcawn B., Harttord, Conn. 
BricGcs, Ry V. How ARD A. Nl. N rthheld 
Brook.yN INsTiITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Brown, CuHartes F.. Reading 

Brown, Frank Cuovureav, Boston 

Brown, Mrs. G. Wintrurop, Chestnut Hill 
Brown, T. Hassaty, Boston 

Browne, Mrs. Georce H., Cambridge 
Browne, Hersert, Boston 

Burraco kine Arrs ACADEM\ 

Burrum, Mrs. Witztiam P., Newport, R. | 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, Washington 
BurraGe, CHAartes Dana, Boston 

CAMBRIDGE [TRIBUNE 

Canapba Vicrortia Memoriat Museum, Ortawa 
Carpenter, Miss S. F., East Providence, R. I. 
Carrer, James W., Brookline 


Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co., Harttord, Conn 
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Cuace. Miss Frances L., Providence, R. I. 

Cuapman, Mrs. WitiiaAm O., Salem 

CuartesTron (S, C.) Museum 

Cuasr, Miss Evten, Brookline 

CurIsTIAN SCIENCE Mowntror, Boston 

Crapp, C. S., Framingham 

Crarke, Capr. WitiiaMm B., Boston 

Crement, Miss Mary L. A., Newpurvport 

CLEVELAND (On10) Museum or Ari 

Cospurn, Fk. W., Cambridge 

Copman, Miss Marrua C., Washington, D. C. 

Coker, Miss Evetyn M., Boston. aA 6 

Concorp (Mass.) Art Association 

CONNECTICUT, STATE OF 

Connecticut D. A. R. , : 

Connecticut River Bankine Co., Harttord 

Cook, Mrs. Carouine P., Danvers 

Coo.tipGe, BAtpwiyx, Pasadena, Calit. 

CootipGe, Mrs. Haro p J., Boston 

CoouipGeE, Louis A., Milton 

CorpinGcLtey, Witt1am W., Mendham, N. | 

Corse, Murray P., Winchester 

Cove... KING, Newport, R. I. 

Covert, Mrs. W. W., Newport, R. 1. 

Cowarp, JoHN, London, Eng 2 

CowliNnc, NMrs. H. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Crane, Mrs. R. T., Jr., Chicago 

Crane, Mrs. W. Murray, Daltor 

Craven, Mrs. O. E., Lowell 

Crocker, DovcGtas, kitchburg 

( s, Mrs. Cuarces P., Boston 

( . THe Misses, Boston 

Curtis, Miss Frances G., Bosto 48 

Curtis, Miss I[sape.za, Boston 

C IS, | AMES F.. New York 

( s, Miss Marcarer, Boston 

CusHinc, Artruur P., Boston 

Curcer, Mrs. Cuarres H., Peterboro, N. H. 

Dana, Richarp H., Jr., New York 

Davenport, Mrs. Georce H., Boston 

Davis, Wattrer G., Portland, Me. 6 
Gersporrr, Mrs. C. A., New York 

ARTS 

Derroir Pusiic Liprary 

Diamonn, Mr., Hartford, Conn I 

Dow, Mrs. Apa B., Topsfield 

Dow, Georce Francis, Topsfield 

Duptey, Wittiam P.. New York 

Duranr, Mrs. W. B., Cambridge 

kastman, Dr. THEoporE, Boston 

Epes, Mrs. Henry H., Cambridge 

Epwarps, Miss Hannan M., Boston 

Fuior, CHartes W., 2nd, Cambridge 

Fiuior, Mrs. Samuet A., Cambridge 


Derrorr INSTITUTE O 
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Enpicorr, Witt1am C., Boston 

I 

Fk arRBANKS, Henry I., Dedham 
FaARNAM, Pror. Henry W., New Haven, Conn. 
Farr, Pror. Hotton A., New Haven, Conn. 
kaucon, Miss CaruHerine W., Milton 

Keiron, Mrs. C. C., Cambridge 

keNDERSON, Miss Marrna J., Waverley 
Kenwick, Cot. Georce C., London, Eng. 
Kitz, Mrs. W. Scorr, Boston 

Krary, J. T., Cleveland, O. 

KuLLeER, Mrs. EvizaBetu F., Lowell 
GSARDNER, ARTHUR H., Nantucket 

(SARDNER, Mrs. CHartes C., Newport, R. I. 
GARDNER, Mrs. Joun L., Boston 

Genprot, Mrs. Feuix A., Roxbury 
GILLILAND, Dr. A. Bertram, Philadelphia 
(JOODSPE! D, CHARLES r... Boston 
“GRANITE Monruty,’’ Concord, N. H. 
Gray, Miss Isa, Esrare or 

GREENE, Mrs. Fpwin FARNHAM, Bostor 
GREENE, Miss Mary WenpeE LL, Chelsea 
GREENER, GeorG_E C., Boston 
(SREENLEAF, Miss Atice H., Southport, 
Grew, Esrare or Mrs. JANE N. 
Guitp, Mrs. C. A., Chatham 
GGUTTERSON, JoHN Harris, Hanover 
Hamuin, Mrs. Cuartes S., Washington, D. C 
HAMMOND, SAMUEL, Boston 
Harrincron, Mrs. CuHar.es, Boston 
HartrorpD (Conn.) Courant 
HauGuTon, Miss May, Milwaukee 
Haypen, Mrs. Warren S., Cleveland, 
HaywaArD, ArrHurR H., Melrose 
HaywarbD, Henry C., Norfolk 
Hazarvb, Miss Carouine, Peace Dale, R. | 
Hemenway, Mrs. Aucusrus, Boston 

Hersey, Miss Ciara, Roxbury 

Hittyver Arr GALLERY, Smith College, Northampton 
i. S.. Philadelphia 

HinGHAM Historica Socier’ 

Hopce, Mrs. Emma B., Chicag: 
HotcomsBe, Miss Emity M., Harttord, Conn 
Ho.tcomse, H. A., Harttord, Conn. 

Ho.tpeN, Mrs. Austin, Hingham 

Manchester 


_—s 
— 


HixncHMAN, Mes. 


Hopkinson, Mrs. CHARLES. 
Horsrorpb, Miss, Cambridge 
Howarp, C. H. Currs, Beebee, Ark. 
HveBENER, FEpwarp A., Dorchester 

lasict, Mrs. Oscar, Boston 

James, Mrs. Fitertron, Milton 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., Danvers 
Jennincs, Miss Annie B., Fairfield, Conn. 
Jewett, Miss Marcarer H., Boston 
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lounson, Dr. AcFreD, Brookline 

Jounson, Mrs. Henry E., Melrose 

Jorpax \MIarsH Co., Boston 

Ket_y, J. Freperick, New Haven, Conn. 

kKectron, Mrs. R. H. C., Washington, D. C. 

Kent. Henry W., New York 

kKimpatt, Miss ELteanor H., Bradtord 

king, Mrs. Mary Firtecp, Milton 

Kingsburv, Miss Edith D., Waterbury, Conn 

Kwxapp, Mrs. Frep L., Lowell 

KNow.es, Miss Marrua A., Roxbury 

Lake Reatry Co., Beautort, S. C. 

Lanc, Mrs. B. J., Boston 

LapHam, Miss Cexvestria, Brookline 

LeiGHTon, Miss Carouine A., Cambridge 

Lincotn, Watpo, Worcester 

Lines, H. Wares, Meriden, Conn 

Lirr.e, ArruHur, Boston 

Lirrce, ArruHur D., Inc., Cambridge 

LirrLeE & Browne, Boston 

LONG, NIiss KLoR 4. Lowell 

LoNGFELLOW, Miss Atice, Cambridge 

\Iac Manon, THomas, Boston 

Maine Srare Liprary, Augusta 

Marsie, Mrs. Eowarp B., Woodstock, Vr. 

Marretrr, Miss Caroutne L., Standish, Me. 

Marrs, Mrs. KinGcsmitt, Boston 

Maryt and Hisroricat Soctery, Baltimore 

Massacuuserrs Hisroricat Socirery, Boston 

Vassacuusertrs Sociery orf THE Cotontat Dames 
OF AMERICA 

\VIASSACHUSETTS Society SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 

Marratuck Hisrorican Socitery, Waterbury, Conn 

Maynarp, Kart, Waban 

Meprorp Histroricar Socirery 

Metrose CHRronicut 

Merritt, Joun W., Boston 

Merropotiran Museum or Arr. New York 

Mittar, Rev. Donatp, New York 

Minnxearouis INsrirure oF Arrs 

MINN} -orTA HisroricaL Soc ry, ot. Pau! 

MircHetst. Mirrox, New York 

\MooreHEAD, Pror. WarrEN h., Andover 

MorGcax, Mrs. Epvrrn P., New York 

Morrison, Miss Euizaperu V.. Waverles 

Morse, A. P.. Wellesles 

Morse, Mars. Daniet D., Brookline 

Morse, Rev. Grenn Tittey, West Newburs 

Murray, Miss Lovise, New York 

Museum or Fine Arts, Boston 

Museum or New Mexico, Santa ke 

CKET Maria MircHectp Association 

NATION AI Socigery S. A. R,. 
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NATIONAL Trust FoR PLaces or Historic INTERES’ 
or NaturAL Beauty, London, En 

New ENGLAND SocieTy IN THE City oF New York 

New York (City) Pustic Lisprar 

Newark (N. J.) Museum Association 

Newport (R. I.) Hisroricat Sociery 

No.en, Joun, Cambridg 

Norcross, GRENVILLE H.,. Boston 11 

NortH SHORE Breeze, Mancheste 

“Or_p-Time New ENGLAND” 

Ovesox, Mrs. Raymonp, Southbo: 


Pace, Water GILMAN, Boston I 
Park, Lawrence, Groton . 
Parker, CHARLES H.. Boston 


Peasopy Museum, Salem 
Pecker, Miss Annie J., Boston 
PENNSYLVANIA MuUseUM AND SCHOOL oF INDUSTRIA 
Art, Philadelphia 
PETTINGELL, Frank Hervey, Los Angeles 
Pertrir, BErTHOLF M., Milwaukee 
PHititips, Henry A., Millbury 
Pierce. Rocer. Milton 
PIERC! > =. = Co.. Boston 
Pike, Jonn B., Hiram, Me. f) 
Pirmayn, Mrs. Benramin F., Brookline 
Pirman, THeopuitus T., Newport, R. I. 
Prace, Rev. Cuarces A., Lancaster - 
Poo.ie, Miss Lena F., Georgetown I 
PorTLAND (Ore.) Art ASSOCIATION 
PousLanpb, Epwarp, Boston 


ProcTor, Miss Marion, Wrentham C4 
Puspitic Museum or THE Ciry oF MILWAUKE! 
PURCHASE f24 5 


Raysuryn, Mrs. Carvin, Bloomington, I]! 

Rayne, Miss Joseruine b., Cambridge 

Reyno.ps, Harris W., Brookline 14 
RuHopeE Istanp ScHoout oF Desicy, Providence 

RicHarps, Miss Exise B., Bostor 

Ricuarps. Mrs. Georce L.. Boston > 
RicHarpsonx, Mrs. Henry H., Brook! 

Rosperson’s, London, Eng. 

Ropinson, Miss Isapetite H., Dorch 


Ropinsonx, Joun, Salem 2 
Royce, Miss Lucy A.. Harttord, Conn. z 
RuccLes, Henry S., Wakefield 4 


Russeii, Harry B., Boston > 
Samvuet AsH_ey Cuaprer D. A. R., Claremont, N. H. 
Sawyer, Fk. W., Roxbury 

ScalFeE, RoGer, Milton 

ScRIBNER’'S Sons, CHARLES, New Yor 

SeEAVER-HowLanpD Press, Boston 

Seymour, Georce Duptey, New Haven, Con: 

SHaw, Miss Herena, Brookline 

Suaw, Miss JosepHine McC., Waban 
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SuepLeEY & Law, Boston . 
suas. Mas. THomas C, 

Sussy, |. JULIEN, Boston , 
SLATTERY, Mrs. Cuarces L., Boston : ie : - 
SuirH,. Mrs. Artuur C., Greenwich, Conn | | 
SWITHSONIAN INstirurion, Washington 


SocIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 


London, England ‘ 
Soclery OF ANTIQUARIES OF Lonpon, ENG. . 


SpatDING, Mrs. Puiztip L., Milton 9 
SPRAGLE, PHINI AS W.. Boston : 


SranDeN, Cor. R. H. F., Great Mongeham, Eng. ? 
SranDEN, Mrs. R. H. F., Great Mongeham, Eng. 


sre HisrorRIcCAL AND NatTruRAL History Soctery 
or COLORADO . 
Strate Historica. Sociery oF WISCONSIN 
SraTE STREET [Trust Co., Boston | 
STEPHENS & Co., Brapb, Boston 
Stevens, Mrs. J. L. S., Milton ; | 
STEVENS, Miss Maup L., Newport, R. I. . we oe 
STEVENS, Mrs. Wittram B., Boston ; ? IC 
STEVENSON, Esrare OF Miss FRANCES (5., Brookline he ; 
SreveNSON, Roserr H., Jr., Boston 
Stivers, Mrs. F. F.., Ansonia, Conn. : 
Stone, Miss Ei_ien A. R., Lexington 
Swan, CHartes C., Lowell . . =a 6> A 86 sI7 
SWEET, Miss NANNA, Brookline ; S 
Swirt, Miss Kate A., Andover 
fapLey, Miss Harrier F., Danvers 
faytor, Miss Apa L., Hartford, Conn. 
4 favor, Mr. Fk. W. B., Haverhill 4° | 
layLtor, Mrs. Fk. W. B., Haverhill I 
laytor, Miss Mary C.,. Hartford, Conn. 
or, Mrs. Witttam W.. Boston “2 Lt 
: [HORNBURGH, Mrs. M. W., Guildford, Eng. 22 4 I 9 
: [IHORNDIKE, ALBERT, Boston 
[HorP, THE Musses, Cambridge ¥, I 
lHorp, Miss Atice, Cambridge a "0 
'HorP, Miss Erica, Cambridge sg 68 
rt. HorP, Mr. Josern G., Cambridge I 
iHoRP, Mrs. Josern G., Cambridge 8 
HorP NX MArtin Co., Boston 
40 LEDO (OH10) Museum or Art 
STEES OF PusBtic RESERVATIONS, Boston | 
DIKE, D. BerKELEY, Boston 
VanperPooLt, Mrs. Wynant, Morristown, N. J. 12 
Van Renssecager, Mrs. Peyron J., Boston 
‘icror1A AND ALBERT Museum, London, Eng. 


j - . . 
NADSWORTH ATHENAEUM, Harttord, Conn. 


} 
NAITE, ] AMES A., Liverpool, F ne. SA , | 
: NALPOLE GALLERIES, New York , 


NALTON ADVERTISING & Printinc Co., Boston ’ 
: WARREN ManuracrurinG Co., New York | 
a} 


NATERM AN, THoM AS : ‘ Boston 
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Post 
Photos Cards Views Books Pams. Vise. 

Warkins, Watrer k., Boston I Q 1g - 

Wep, Rev. Georce F., Santa Barbara, Calit. 

Wertp, Mrs. Georce F., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Wesson, JAmes L., Boston " 

West, Mrs. Joseru I[., Washington, Conn. 18 

WHEELWRIGHT, Miss Mary C.,. Boston | - 

Wire Pine Burear, St. Paul 

WHITEWELL, Mrs. Freperick S., Boston . 

Wittarp, Miss THeopora, Cambridge LQn 4h 

Wittey, Carr. W. L.. Cambridge 

Wittiams, THomas, Boston 7 

Wittis, Haro.p B., Boston ic 

Winton, Mrs. A. L., Wilton, Conn 

WirHerte, Miss Amy C., Castine, Me 

Women’s Crry Crus or Boston 

Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum 

Wricut, Mrs. H. H., Concord, N. H. 

Wryominec Srate Hisroricat Depr. 






























YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL Sociery, York, Eng. 

Younc, Misses Ek. W. ann IsaBe tte, Newton Centr: 

\IISCELLANEOUS ADDITIONS vA 
otal Gifts, March 1, 1923 to March 1, 1924 2RR- 1202 6 2h) oh ) . or 
Withdrawal of Duplicates rt iG f 


‘Ac knowledged In previous vears - 34 34 1g7 aa Q 3237 23GI g 13297 


Grand Toral in Library | | 242 I7O44 


So 
y-s4 








PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED FOR BARBI nS’ “HISTORIC AL 


COLLECTIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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“fust O pened to the Public 
The JAMES PUTNAM 
Hi USE, ‘Dant ers. Nass. 


»2 SUMMER STREE! 


d adjoining “Oak Knoll,” the 


pee off the Newburyport Turnpike 
° “ne . . . 
former home ot the poet Whittier. 


Built in 1680 
and enlarged in 1715, the house has 
recently been restored to the old-time 
manner and furnished with a choice col- 


lection of antique furniture, some of 


which 1s for sale. 
LUNCHEON TEA DINNER 
Damn lig 1d thy bari bef re the 
Aug fire place 


Large and small parties accommodated 


ELEPHONE, DANVERS Q2QW 





KARLY HOUSES 
(SEORGE FRANCIS Dow 
Topsfield, Mass. 


HAS PLANNED AND SUPERIN- 
TENDED THE RESTORATION OF 
THE FOLLOWING HOUSES: 


JouNn Braprorpb (1675) Kingston 
Parson Capen (1683) Topsfield 
Joun Warp (1684) Salem 
WitttamM Piatrs (1690) Rowley 
Joun FReNcH (1707) Topsfield 
HosteRyY SuHopP (1719) Ipswich 
Joun CHOATE (1725) Essex 
Kort WestTeRN (1754) Augusta 
Also 
i7tH CeNTURY Rooms IN THI 
AMERICAN WinG, METROPOLITAN 
Museum or Arr, New York 


"fe “3: ’ 7 te v P ? J 
OTT pond Mid e NOOLICMEa 








The C. B. Swift Co. 


Roperr LL. Lirrtrenare, President 


lntertor Decorations 


Antiques 


\lanutacturers and Repairers 
ot 
line Furniture 
Our Specialty Repairing and 
Refinishing Antique 


l‘urniture 


19 Charles Street, BoSton 


Lele HOW Havmarket [42 





?HRISTMAS 
22 CARDS 


Now that Christmas and New 

Year have come and gone, with 

the resulting accumulation ot 

cards received from friends and 

relatives, 1t seems opportune 

to remind members and 
friends that 





The Society for the 


Preservation of New €ngland 


A. ntiquittes 


is collecting just such cards tor 

its library. They may be mailed 

to the Society at 2 Lynde tics 

Boston, with the donor’s name 
on the parcel. 














JOHN EVANS & CO., Inc. 
\IoDELING AND CARVING IN Woop Aanpb STON! 
Altars, Reredoses, Fonts, Tablets and Monuments 


-g HUNTINGTON AVENUE, Telephon 


Boston, MAss. 








China Regilders 


VERYBODY treasures fine old 

China. To keep your China 
handsomely decorated 1s one part 
of our craftwork—another is to 
match some piece that’s been lost 
or broken. We hold every assur- 
ance that our work will please 
vou. Regilding and matching 
China exacts a peculiar skill that 
comes only through years of ex- 
perience. It would be a pleasure 
to help you make new those an- 
tiques, or, perhaps, your favorite 
dinner set. 


COOLEY’S 
34 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 


Near ARLINGTON StrREET Subway 





aces, 
RAFTS 


BOSTON 


Reproductions of 
(olontal Silver 
€ - Pewter 

n Tole Tr 


»/ ; 
Ciatit 7 aiea 


Hlandmads Ke 


g Park Str, Boston 
corH St., New York 












































Re 


The House 
of Unusual 
Furnishings 
Our stock 1s complete 
at all seasons. Your 1n- 
spection is invited. 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


AN DIRONS Cap Col 
IRESETS Kine LIGHTERS 
Krre Forks Woop BaskKeTs 
BELLOWS lk RANKLIN STOVES 
SCREENS Door Porters 

lf ENDERS [RIVETS 


B. FE. MACY 


110 BoyLsTon STREE’ 


BOSTON 




















PENNELL, 
QUIRING 


GIBBS & 
Cc>.,. FIv4.. 


CORRECT REPRODUCTIONS O} 
FURNITURE FROM ALL PERIODS 
WALL HANGINGS. DRAPERY AND 
LPHOLSTERY WORK 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE PAINTING 
rEXNTURE WORK AND WALL PANELLING 


2.35205 C LARENDON STREET 
0,23 Favette Street) 


BOSTON. Nl ASS ACHUSETTS 


SAL p ana Studi 





? 


Postage Stamp. ; 
H pon i Coad ine Ms <s caange ’ Me 


: ) 
stamps of Vaiue, pra 


ryinal ens elopes. 


rticularly on ft , 
Old uncancels (I 
stamps wanted 

| net ( , yeaa taps XC henge 
Dealers in | Gd Niamps far ¢ 


B STON 


62 PEMBERTON SQUARI 


Tapestries, Needlework & 


Kurniture (overings 
= 
should be given especial care for their 
protection and permanent preserva- 
tion. Consult an expert. 


b MILE BERNAT 


sociated withthe Boston 
f Fine Arts 


For 20 vears @s 
Muse i978 0 


Address: 4 Bishop St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





DOLL & RICHARDS 


PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
PRINTS 
RESTORATION AND FRAMING 
71 NEWBURY 
— 


STREET, BOSTON 








THER POLLY GREEN 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Antiques 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


288a Harvarp STREET 
Cool 1 C rnei 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


LEPHONE ASPINWALL 2 























CHARLES 
R. LYNDE 


lm porter of 


(hina and Glass 


424 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Very ‘Rare Old China 
Now on Exh thition 


Royal Worcester Tea Set, made in 1814 
Sevres Soup Plates, made in 1763 
Spode Dinner Set, made in 1795 

Crown Derby Soup and Dinner Plates, 

made in 1784 
Sevres Dinner Plates, made in 179< 


a 


Established Telephone 


1877 Haymarket 1662 


H. SUMMERS 
&° SONS 


Repairers of 
2° ° Q . > 
Fine (hina & Glass, 
. ) 
Bric-a-brac, Bron~xes. 
Fans, Ivories, Art 
S T 2 6 
~Netal, Umbrellas & 
Si/verware 
LOCKSMITHS. ELECTRICIANS 
LIGHT HARDWARE. 
ELECTRICAL GOODS, ETC 
SILVER & GOLD 
PLATING 


38 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS, 








SOMETIME 


You 


something vou 


may want 


cannot find. 
W hen this 


happens 
WRITE US 


BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


SQ BEACON STREET! 


BOSTON 








OTIS H. HAYES 


165 Mount Auburn Street 
(Cambridge, -ACassachusetts 


TELEPHONE PORTER 227 


Antiques 
Old Hitchcock 
Stencilling 


Restored 


Early American house interiors 
restored and finished to show 
all the beauty of the wood. 

















“N Colonial days, in the absence 
| of banks of deposit, our fore- 
fathers carried their silver coin to 
silversmiths to be fashioned into 
tankards, porringers, cups, and 
other household silver. This) cus- 
tom added to the beauty of the 
home and also” preserved — their 
lortunes. 


The patronage of silversmiths 
naturally was lavish, and the art 
of the silversmiths rose to its 
greatest height. The pleces made 
during this time that have come 
down to us are beautiful in de- 
sign and shape. Their simplicity 
of line is their greatest) charm. 
Time, too. gives a color to silver 
that can never be reproduced by 
artificial means. 


SHREVE, CRUMP <A 


Fou 


Silver of Colonial Davs 





We have a delightful collection 
of early American silver on dis- 
play on our third floor. It  in- 
cludes the pieces shown above, 
which were made by men whose 
names are known throughout this 
country wherever beautiful) silver 
is cherished 
Thy salve r illustrated iS as follou s 
Creamer by Paul Revere —1735-—I1818. 
Mug by Blowers—1710-1748. 
Tankard by J. Austin —1716—1780. 
Mug by Benjamin Burt—1729-1806. 
Beaker by Wm. Homes —1717-1785. 
Pepper by E. Winslow —1699-1753. 
Porringer by Paul Revere— 1735-1818. 
Small mug by Edward Winslow 
1699-1753. 
You are cordially invited to visi! 
our exhibition of old silver, china, 
glass and furniture whenever vou 
are In Boston. 


ND LOW COMPANY 


eavin TSOO 


Jewelers, Goldsmiths, Watchmakers, Antiquarians 


147 Tremont Street 


7 





SJoston,. Massachusetts 


i 
*.) : ) \ } 
i Jordan Marsh Company 
Antigive oom 


oh 
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The DISTINCTION of YEARS MARKS OUR 


Choice Collections 


line Old Sandwich Glass Karly American Potter 


es 


© 
lA 


© 
la 


Desirable pieces in Karly Maple Antigue Beds 


Ke 
“WilA, 


and Ancient Mirrors 


° 
la. 


Quaintly Klaborate Lamps 


© 
IAs 


isq ue ligurines ot Other Davs 


Old China Vea Sets and Lustre Ware 


oKe 
ALIA: 


“ 
© 


te 
© 
ALIAS 


Tables ot Various Ages and Sizes 


Old ‘Time Chairs 


PS e 
OGKS 


° 
iA 


> 


ty 
. 
Pr 


Desks and Secretaries of Charmine Dienity 


oO oO 


4 
ry 


PLA» LIA 
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